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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Sublime Age. 


RY a STUDENT IN PHYSIC. 


History, the lettered portraiture of succes 
sive ages as they revolve to their mysterious 
abodes, or pursue their rounds of endless du- | 
ration, tells us of eras which, on account of | 
momentous events that transpired, and of the 
intellectual luminaries whose light marked the 
path of future glory, that such were sublime | 
And perhaps the outlines have been | 
accurately sketched, the lights and shades all 
thrown fuithfully in to form a perfect picture. 
Bat, huug in the mansion of fo-day, and criti- 
cally viewed by critical eyes, we admire the 
picture and pronounce it the production of a | 
master-hand. It is symmetrical.in proportion, 
graceful in figure, bewitching in impressive- 
ness, and its full life-size makes it lovely and 
attractive ; but with all these recommendatory 
qualities, it is an imperfect picture—for ‘“7fe | 
is wanting there.” 





ages. 





Sach is our opinion of the portrait of past |- 


ages, painted by history, and handed down for 
Willingly | 


J . f 
do we bestow the former ; for ages which gave 


our our admiration and reverence. 


birth to a Pericles, an Alexander, a Justinian, | 
an Augustus, or a Hannibal, are not undeserv- | 


ing of our intensest admiration ; but the latter 


we cannot give, for adoration is an offering tvo | 


sublime for the shrine of idealism and pseudo- 
perfection. * * * When we throw a retro- 
spect glance at the fair colossal statue of an- 
cient Greece—that land to which the eyes of 
the world were turned with enchantment—when 
we gaze with rapture at the charms centered 
there, we justly award the meed of praise to 
her Demosthenes, her Homers, and her Solons. 
The greatness and ascendency of Rome can be 
traced to no other source than a Cesar and a 
Cicero. So, too, did Carthage derive her opu- 
lence and power from her Hannibals. But, 
alas! those ages were devoid of real and last- 
ing glory. Thpse worthies, in their respective 
departments, ghone inaeed as stars of the first 
magnitude, but they were solitary stars. They 
were indeed radiating points; but such was 
their altitude in the intellectual firmament that 
their light did not reach the body and masses 
of the people, and they themselves passed away 
like ‘‘falling stars.” 


* 

Viewing those ages through the vista of time, 
we see them now in the crucible. They may 
be compared to monuments once grand and 
majestic, now lying prostrate, whose very bases 
are apturned and moss-covered, and whose col- 
umns are not only sleeping in the dust, but 
broken—monuments fair, yet imperfect ; solid, 
yet not substantial. 

We have said that “life is wanting” in the 
fair picture of by*gone ages which the pencil 
of the historian left us. Yes, because amid the 
boasted civilization of Greece and Rome there 
was not to be found the vital principle of the 
true religion. There was no Christianity ; con- 
sequently no diffusion of knowledge among the 
masses of the people. In this were those ages 
defectiye. Sv: 

Grecian, or rather heathen, philosophy paid 
honor to the ideal man, while man in himself 
was left neglected, oppressed, and ignorant. 
But Christian philosophy ignores the ideal and 
regards only man in bimself—the simple, actual 
being. It places him in his rightful position 
among the material works of God, uncondi- 
tional of official dignity, illustrious birth, or 
any such accident ; it sees in him the exclusive 
and ultimate object of attention, and it decrees 
that he is to be protected, cared for, and edu, 
cated, and thereby made intelligent and virtu- 
ous, free and happy, without regard to race or 
color. This should be, and we believe, if ap- 
pearances do not deceive us, this will be, the 
result of our progressive times. 


Current with superior inventive skill in art 
and science, than past ages, and the almost daily 
improvements ; added to which, is the gradual 
elevation of the masses by the means of pepu- 
lar education; and superadded, the permeat- 
ing influences of Christianity. These combin- 
ed, give in the mostemphatic manner the com- 
preheneive title of the sublime age to the times 
in which we live. It might not be in its per- 
fection, butit is in a ripening state. 

In .confirmation of the assertion, we need 
not now review the past history of other céun- 
tries, the present internal improvements of 
which might be cited in substantiation of the 
wonderful progress of our age, and its just 
claim to pre-eminence above the ages of yore; 
—we need only point to our own country, and 
reeall our own past. 

‘1 transition of four millions of people 
i:vin the shackles of accursed slavery to per- 
sonal freedom, and from personal freedom to 
political equality and liberty in a few short 
years, will be an immortal theme for the future 
historian’s pen. However reluctantly done, as 
attributed to human agency, we care not; this 
we know, that it is done; and, let us observe, 
enpassant, that (utterly subversive of the Doug- 
lass theory,) to ascribe it to the proper and im- 
mediate source, to God himself, and not to 
“the God in man,’’ this emancipation of colored 
Americans was without delay and speedily done; 
—for with the Infinite God a thousand years 
are as one day. 

In the rapid development of the intellectual, 


social, moral, and religious affairs of these new | 
born citizens may be also sigual marks of the | 
sublimity of the age. ‘The Schooi, and the | 


Press are in effectual operation among this peo- 
ple, and the invaluable i:.fluences of those 


powerful monitors are duly appreciated. Free- | individuals, find their liberties the best preserv- 
dom and knowledge are inseparable ; they bear | ed when maintained and contended for to their 
the same relation to one another, as cause to | 
effect. Hence the freedom of our race must | There is evidence of this spirit in the fact that 
inevitably be succeeded by knowledge. This | governments are the least ready to grant that 


is a right royal force ; and soon will its irresis- | for which any class or part of their citizens are 


tible power be employed by the four millions 
in joining the army of political reforms. The 
mind becoming elevated by knowledge will be 
able to feel its intrinsic value, and perceive and 
demand its rights. We speak here of palpa- 
bie rights ; those of persoval, security, of pro- 
perty, and of the uninterrupted pursuit of in- 
dividual welfare—rights which it will be obvi- 
ously impossible to withhold from an educated 
and {ree peuple. Aud this tendency is irresis- 
tible. It is the tendency of thoughy—of mind 
—of an agent endowed with invincible energies, 
—an agent, which, once aroused can never be 
hushed to sleep again. 

The expansive power in miad will direct this, 
no longer insignificant race, to claim a higher 
estimate of human rights, which, when the now 
crude knowledge of the world shall have ripen- 
ed into wisdom, and due reflection given, will 
be promptly ceded. These higher rights re- 
ferred to are the essential rights of human na- 
ture, one of which is that visible respect in 


the British Government advanced an erroneous 
principle and dangerous precedent, and white 
Americans fought against it as if it were the | iota of principles, now after years of bloody 
They | experience, is to invoke with tenfold force the 
succeeded. To return, it will be a grand moral thousand torms of personal violence, political 
contest arising from the intelligence of the peo- | and civil distraint, which we have suffered. It) 
is as useless as in all things of the kind past, | 


horrible practices of the Inquisition. 


pec* 








colorless as those of their oppressors, his words 
seem to point to their state of servitude as a 
reason for their increased oppression. 
view of some natural features, there appears to 
be scarcely any analogy beéween Roman and 
African slavery. 
the Roman was free, for nature bung upon his 


know that he had ever been a slave. 
double thrawldom ; the chains that bound him 


and the color of his skin. 
judice that had fed and fattened on the igno- 
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The demand for this will | 





ple, waged blovdlessly. 


It is a matter concerning which the race 


And I may | should be unceasingly vigilant—this leniency | 
here observe, that it was this adherence to prin- | to pretences and efforts disparaging of color. 
| ciple that impelled the revolutionary struggle. | There can be no compromising : to compromise 
There was no actual oppression suffered ; but| is to waive heaven-ordained principles and. 
privileges ; to concede, for the sake of policy, | 


or any other subterfuge of politicians, a single | 
| tion in which be is beld by the peuple of his 


If this be a bold prediction, the signs of the | for politicians to attempt to smooth over this 


times do certainly warrant it. 


matter of color. When manly worth and energy 


With due appreciation of the tribute of res- | have won their laurels, and the wearer’s hue is 


Douglass, and to Senator Revels, lately lionized | 


These are occasional marks 


into general activity. | 


ah . : | 
lhe course of popular education is set, the 


with no danger, and its accomplishment will | 


pluck the laurels from the brows of all nations, | — 


and wreath them into one majestic garland for | 
America-—youngest born in the family of na- | 
Her loyal sons are bent on the achieve. 
ment of this great moral victory. Grant, Sum- | 
ner and Howard! The first, usher of this glo- | 
rious era; the second, liberal-minded statesman 
of the world ; the last, though not least, bene- 
factor of uncultured minds—these great men 
outstripping in simple usefulness and wisdom 
the so-called great men of past ages by laying 
the foundation of peace, equity, and love, and 
giving to their beloved country a lasting name, 
will live in the memory of remotest genera- | 
tions, when the names of Alexander the Great, 

ef Solon, and even of the former Howard, will 
be long buried in forgetfulness. 

The dawning of a great day for America has 
come, the day is advancing ; let it develop to 
its meridian splendor. May she fulfill her high 
and glorious calling among nations! 

Howarp University, July 27, 1870. 

The Dangers of Color. 





tions. 


BY A CONTRIBUTOR, 


It will be somewhat difficult to assign one | 
primal or particular cause for the prejudice 
from which our race has suffered. Whether 
the dislike proceeded from the ignominy and 
degradation that naturally clings to a race held 
as slaves, or from the strongly marked differ- 
ence of complexion existing between the race, 
is a question apparently admitting of no defi- 
nite conclusion. “‘We are slaves,” said Rienzi 
to the Romans, “and possessing cuticles as 


Bat in 


Once in the shrine of liberty 


brow no badge by which the passer by might 
With the 
African it was different. He must shake off a 
Mast, because pre- 


miny attaching to a servile life, was deprived 
of sustenance on his being elevated within the 
reach of a more perfect manhood, and there- 
fore sought in the difference of his natural con- 
struétion new motives for the continuance of 
its hate. But now being free, we are asked by 
our friends to be benevolent and charitable, and 
to grant a few crumbs from the fullness of lib- 
erty’s feast, to the dogs of prejudice; to con- 
cede the truth of some of their arguments, not | 
as a healing salve for their crushed anticipa- 
tions, but for the mere sake of policy. We 
are asked to forget that we are colored, to ig- 
nore nature’s complexion, to remove from our 
memories an immovable fact, to believe that 
we are what we are not, or in other words to 
pander to the prejudice of caste, and to regard 
our color as the cause and token of previous 
degradation, and for this reason erase it from 
the memory. Had we the Chameleons power, 
it might be convenient to cast our color with 
the remembrarces of thrawldom into the cess- 
pool of the past. But nature’s chains are not 
so easily shattered as are the manacles of men. 
To forget we are colored, because of the deg- 
radation the hue infers, is to admit a point that 
the entire aims and energies of our race should 
be directed towards refuting; it is to admit 
that our color is a badge of inferiority, and 
consequently being objectionable in the eyes of 
our lighter contemporaries, shouid theretore be 
ignored, 

But how are we to ignore it, how are we to 
forget that which we cannot practically remove 
from existence? Supposing color to be objec- 
tionable, even prejudicial to theinterests of our 
race, ddes it lend the semblance of consistency 
to the efforts of our friends, that prior to the 
advent of freedom, were based upon the unex- 
ceptional equality of man, te acknowledge, 
(and this they do by invoking us to forget it,) 
that color holds insepfrable with it the evi- 
dences of past degradation? are there not other 
ways of averting this evil, (if evil it is,) than 
by ignoring our color, and thus practically ad- 
mitting what prejudice has always claimed, 
that color particularly in the negro race is na- 
ture’s badge of inferiority ? Nations as well as 


fullest extent, if “Republics are ungrateful.’ 


undecided and wavering indemanding. The civil 
rights and freedom of to-day, are but the tardy 
answers to yeara of ceaseless clamor. The 
events of the last decade having crowded them- 
selves into the pages of history with a rapidity 
that has exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine, itis not to be wondered that we find 
men half dazed vith the light of freedom, bend- 
ing with a false charity, towards the prejudice 
that has grown raore bitter from defeat. It is 
not even to be \wondered at, that such an un- 
compromising advocate as Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
thought a labor finished, when the negro’s 
chains were sb,attered ; when he stood free, buat 
within bis gre sp no protective power tv prevent 
his sinking in.to slavery again. 

Therefore, it is not strange that the race, 
crowned wi th s power exceeding their mildest 
dream, sho'ald be so charitable towaris its ene- 
mies and forgetful of the preservation of its 
rights, as. to esecept a course of action falsely 


| his parents returned to their home in Burling- 


casionally shown to the great orator, | as black as Erebus, let it be known—it should 


be known—and we will find in the dissemina- | 


| at Boston and elsewhere, still these are meteor | tion of the fact that, instead of color shrinking | 

like flashes of too short duration to detect in- | from the contact of the world and fading away 
| trinsic. beauty. We cannot judge of these} to please the dislike towards it, the contrary | 
brilliant flashes. 
| of favor only, and do not constitute the signs | ignore itself to please the color. For the pres- 
of the times we refer to. “They are rather to be ent let the race work on; we need more repre- 


discerned in the causes which will evolve them | sentative men—men whose works, while stamp- be was the only representative from Virginia | he mounted the stand all bidding was at an end. 
ing their own names deep in Fame’s chronicle, | who secured a national eppropriation for local! Experienced traders did not care to handle 


will be the case ; the dislike will fade away and | 


will enshrine the race with a nimbus of glory | 


impulse is given, the forward march is com- | that will make color an enviable feature, and 
menced, and nothing can turn it back. This is | elevate the race that wears Nature’s dark | 
properly the sigus of the times. It is fraught | stamp on a level in every respect with those of | 


& paler hue. 


From the Irish Republic. 
Hon. James H. Platt, Jr.,.M.¢,. 


We have given, at short intervals, sketches 
of such of the leading men among our rulers at 
Washington as have already put their mark | 
upon the institutions of their country, and the | 
age in which they live. “All history is but | 
biography,” said Carlyle, and the history of | 
any age is but the accumulated histories of its | 
leading men. ‘To-day we have the pleasure to | 
present a few o: the leading incidents in the life | 
of the distinguished gentleman whose name | 
heads this article. 
Hon. James H. Platt, Jr., represents the | 
Second Congressional District of Virginia, | 
composed of the cities of Petersburg, Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, and the counties of Nottoway, | 
Dinwiddie, Greenville, Sussex, Prince George, 
Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Southampton, Nor- 
folk, Princess Anne, and Surrey. 

Mr. Platt was born in Canada, of American 
parents, July 13, 1837, and is consequently in, | 
his thirty-second year. When a mere infant 


ton, Vt., where they continued to reside until 
1858. He received an academic education in 
Burlington. Endowed with quick perceptive 
faculties and a laudable ambition to excel, he | 
closely applied himself to his studies, and com- | 
pleted his education at a very early age. When | 
in his seventeenth year, he entered as a medi- | 
cal student the office of Dr. Thayer, Dean of | 
the Medical Faculty of the University of Ver- | 
mont. In April, 1859, he graduated from the | 
medical department of this University, and at) 
once moved to South Royalton, Windsor coun- 
ty, where he commenced the practice of medi- | 
cine as a partner with Dr. H. H. Whitcomb. | 
one of the ablest and most successful practi- 

tioners in Vermont. At the age of nineteen | 
he was elected president of the Young Men's 
Lecture Association of Burlington, and at the 
same time was one of the most active members 
of the Fremont and Dayton club of that city. 

His sympathies were always with the party of 
freedom, progress, and reform, and he conse 

quently took a deep interest and active part in | 
behalf of the Republican national ticket in 
1860. His first vote- was then cast for the | 
martyr President, Abraham Lincoln, and the 
fuller wisdom of his riper years has shown him 
no reason for regretting the patriotic act of his 
early manhood. 

He was engaged in the lucrative practice of 
his profession when the traitor’s cannon was 
fired on Fort Sumpter. His heart beat in sym- | 
pathy with the nation, and he offered himself as | 
a defender of the sacred bauner of the Repub- | 
lic. Heat once commenced to raise a com- | 
pany, and succeeded in an incredibly short | 
space of time, and the company was attached | 
to the Third Vermont Regiment. Shortly after | 
he was commissioned as an assistant surgeon, | 
and assigned to do duty with the Fifth Regi- | 
ment Vermont Volunteers, an organization | 
not then completed. Buining with patriotic | 
ardor he communicated his own warm feelings | 
to all with whom he came in contact, and while | 
awaiting the filling up of the regiment he suc- | 
ceeded in recruiting another full company at | 
Chelsea, Vt. Anticipating the later popularity | 
which has carried him to such distinctions, and | 
which will no doubt in the future raise him to 
the very highest honurs in the gift of the peo- 
ple, he was unanimously elected captain, and, 
resigning his commission as assistant surgeon, 
he at once entered on the duties to which he 
had been called. His company was afterwards 
assigned to the second position in the Fourth 
Vermont Regiment. He served at its head in 
every battle participated in by the Army of the 
Potomac. In the first battle of Fredericksburg, | 
in 1862, under a storm of shot and shell, and 
right in the face of a regular tornado of fire, 
detying the jaws of death which were yawning 
for him, and inspired by the Stars and Stripes 
which defiantly floated over his brave com- 
mand, he gallantly charged at the head of his 








SHINGTON, 


poor deserving persons, who would otherwise, 


| delia Howard” as va. 
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of his adoption, he was the originator of the | quadroon daughter of Samuel Campbell on 


admirable system of common school education 
which has placed Petersburg far in advance of | 
her sister cities in the South. He has served 
as a member of the City Council, and is now a 
member of the Board of Education, a Director 
in the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, and 
President of the People’s Savings Bank of 
Petersburg. 

His election to Congress was certainly a most ! 
gratifying evidence to him of the high estima- | 


district. He was elected over two competitors | 
by a plurality of over 7,000 votes, running | 
largely ahead of his ticket in many parts of the 
district, particularly in ais own city, where he 
is best Known. 

Colonel Platt is slightly under the middle 


hight, of firm vuild, rather handsome, intel- 
lectual face, very pleasant eyes and mouth, 
which give a warm, genial expression to his | 


entire countenance. Since his admission to | 
Congress he has been constantly in his seat, a 
close observer of the business under considera- 
tion. His seat is on the Republican side of the | 
House, with whch party his vote can always 
safely be counted on all important measures. 
While Colonel Piatt gave his time to the con- 


| sideration of the public business he yet found 


time to give a special and successful attention | 


to the local interests of his district, for we find | readily sold before Lewis was put up. When 


purposes: $10,000 for the Petersburg Custom | 
House, and $30,000 for the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Many of the peoplean ‘his district have rea- 
son to be thankful to their thotghtfal and effi- 
cient representative, who by securing these 
appropriations supplies employment to many | 


perhaps, suffer much from want of work, His! 
attention to the public business joined with his 
genial and conciliatory manners have made him | 


| a universal favorite, and, indeed, the most pop- | 
| 


ular man in Congress. 

The Republican Congressional Committee | 
was formed before the adjournment by each | 
delegation from States selecting one from their | 
own number. ‘These thirty-six members se- 
lected a committee of nine. Colonel Platt was | 
one of the nine known as the Executive Com- 
mittee. He was unanimously elected Secre- 
tary. As the Secretary of this Committee has 
the entire management of the Congressional 


compliment could have been paid him, as, most | 
assuredly, none was more thoroughly deserved. | 

A loyal citizen in his country’s danger, a 
gallant soldier in its defense, a faithful repre- | 
sentative of his constituents, a Wise, prudent, | 
and brave counselor to the nation, a noble 
guardian of equal rights, assuredly the Second 


| District of Virginia will honor itself by again | 


sending Colonel Platt to Congress, where he | 
will not only serve them well and faithfully, 
but contribute his talents and experience in 
making the laws, in developing the resources, 
and contributiry, as he is so well qualified to, 
in increasing the power and the liberty, the 
grandeur and the glory, of our Republican 
homeland, 
_—~><— 


UNCLE TOM's CABIN, 


The Original «George Harris” of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”--An Interview with him in 
Detroit—His Residence in Sandwich—The 
Outline Story of his Life—His Public 
Speeches—Services to the Underground 
Railroad—The Original of Uncle Tom, 


Correspondence of the Now York Tribune. 


Detroit, July 5, 1870. 

There was never such a furore known in the 
theatrical history of the country as that created 
by the dramatized “Uncie Tom’s Cabin.’’ In 
New York the old National Theatre of Chatham 
street put the play upon its stage, and ran it 
nightly for more than a year, with ‘Little Cor- 
As a place of enter- 
tainmeot, the Netional had not ranked firt-class 
by any means. 
audiences which have since transterred their 
patronage to the Bowery. “Uncle ‘Tom’s 


Cabin’’ was not wholly to their lkiog ; but as | 


fast as they vacated their seats respectable peo- 
ple filled them, until it became quite fashion- 
able to attend the “Great Moral Drama’”’ at 
the National, and the best citizens were to be 
found in the audiences, which crowded it to 
suffocation for months before the play was with- 
drawn. When the withdrawal was finally an- 


nounced, the audiences fell away, and Colonel | 


Purdy, the manager, having enriched bimeelf 


in his year of ‘‘Uncle ‘T'om,” retired and gave | 


his theatre over to the use of commerce. This 
experience of a New York theatre was the ex- 
erience of theatres everywhere at the North. 
Everybody was weeping over the book, or con- 
tributing a tear to the pathos of the play, ex- 
cept the sympathizers of slavery. 
INTERVIEW WITH ‘‘GRORGE HARRIS.” 


The prominent characters of the work are 
Uncle Tom, the pious negro martyred at last ; 
Little Eva, the angelic friend of Uncle Tom; 
George Harris, the defiant runaway; the mis- 













UGUST 4, 1870, 


society as every man’s talents, attainments, and | by so doing expect to pave the way toward an cient Superintendent of Education in the city | his father was a Scotchman, who married this 
virtues deserve, and which ought to be the pe- | uninterrupted and equal participation of the 
culiar, if not exclusive, characteristic of a privileges freedom bestows. 

Christian republic. 
be on principle and /or principle. 


‘his letter all mention of the experience of my 


| ful in illustrating the reality of the character 


| gaged to secure a debt or given in payment of 
a claim. 


| He hired his time ofthis master at $12 a month. 


‘ | him from the patrol, and when the girl r 
} Campaign throughout all the States, no greater | 


— 





It had been patronized by the | 


/@ rough ma 




















{ $2.50 year in 
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vance 











condition that he made her free in his will; 
but whea he died no such will could be found, 
and she and her children, of whom Lewis was 
one, were retained in bondage as the propert 

of the heirs. Lewis fell to the portion of Wil- 
liam Campbell. The days ot the “patriarchal 
institution” are ended. Itherefore omit from 


subject in slavery—-what he saw and heard and 
suffered—except such incidents as may be use- 


of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. He met with his full 
share of the peculiar benefits of the aforesaid 
“institution” at the hands of the superior race. 
In common with his class, he enjoyed the blud- 
geon and the lash ; and as the varying fortunes 
of his owners made it necessary, he was mort- 


vim. In such a career he passed 24 years 
of his life, when he became the property of 
‘Young Tom Kennedy,” of Garrard county. 


He peddled grass seed, cut wood, and engaged 
in such other pursuitsas he could profitably | 
undertake. One day this master died, and in | 
settlement of the estate Lewis was ordered 
sold by the administrators, and was put upon 
the block. There was the usual crowd in at- 
tendance, and some of the slaves had been 





such property, as it had been allowed too much 
latitude by its late master. and was, in the 
language of the trade, “a spoilt Nigger.” He 


left the block, still belonging to “Young Tom | 
But the business had to | 
| Anti-Slavery Society, who put him at work on 


Kennedy’s estate.”’ 
be settled, and not long after the auction Wm. 
A. Bridges, one of the administrators, notified 
Lewis that he must be present at Lancaster 
Court-house the next Monday, to complete the 
settlement of the estate. James Letcher’s 
house-girl had overheard a conversation be- 


_ tween Bridges and a pair of traders from Mis- 


sissippi, named Chinneway and Lawless, who 
were in that neighborhood to get a drove to 
take down to their plantation. In this conver- 
sation Lewis, Jim, Steveand Mose were bar- 
gained for and the contract close, the proper- 
ty to be delivered at Lancaster Court-house, on 
Monday. Lewis still had the pass which had 
been given him as a seed-peddler, to a 
ate 
to him the story of his sale and destination, he 
determined, assisted by his pass, to make a 
strike for freedom. He had always determined 
never to submit to a flogging and have his 
wounds bathed with salt and water, as was of- 
ten done by way of adding to the severity of 
the punishment; and he had also determined 
never to be chained to a drove to go ‘‘ down 
the river.’’ The latter crisis was now upon 
him. 


ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY. 


Full ofthis intention to escape, he mounted his 
pony, a as fora tour at seed selling, 
and started on a pleasant Satarday, in August, 
1841, tovisitthe country north of the Ohio. 


_ He met with some difficulty at the hands of in- 


quisitive parties encountered on the road who 
knew him, but, aided by his pass, he had little 
real trouble in making his way. Upon the 
Monday when he was expected to make his ap- 
pearanco at Lancaster Court-house, Ky., he 
saw the noonday sun directly over his head as 
he crossed the river into Ohio, at Aberdeen. 
With that unfaltering attempt never to be taken 
alive, but to kill or be killed before capture, he 
continued his route to Canada, and reached his 
destination after many days. 

Lewis had been so ties, by a year’s time, 
by a brother named Milton, and in Canada he 
inquired among his numerous predecessors from 
the happy land of bondage for this stray broth- 
er. In a short time he gained inteHigence that 
Milton was at Oberlin, Ohio, and straightway 
he started on his return to the ‘land of the 
free,” via Detroit, to find him, and did so with- 
out difficulty. - While at Oberlin he livedin the 
family of John M. Eels, President of the Ober- 
lin Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, and 
worked as.a laborer. Mrs. Eels, a daughter of 
Judge Hooker, of Boston, readily undertook, 
at his request, to teach him to read, as he had 
in view a return to Kentucky, and the rescue 
of another brother, Cyrus. It was no eusy 
task, bat he mastered it tolerably well by 
springtime. His plan was to run over the un- 
derground railroad, where the stations were 
sometimes far apart, and the conductors not 
always trustworthy. For this reason he con- 
cluded that it was best to arrange his own time- 
table, and go down on a special train at his own 
convenience, conducting the trrin himself, by 
the aid of the guide-bogrds and maps, which he 
could now consult. In July, 1842, he started 
on his trip through Ohio to pay a visit to his 


| native State. The underground railroad sta- 


tion-master on the Ohio river, at Ripley, made 
of the Kentucky roads for his 
guidance, and with this in his pocket he rowed 
acros4 the stream, and stepped upon the Ken- 
tucky shore. At a@ short distance from the 





water was a log, upon which he sunk trem- 


chievous Topsy ; Eliza, who crossed the Ohio| bling. His strength was gone, and he sat for 
on the broken ice with her child; Legree, the | a few moments crying like an infanc. Con- 
brutal planter; and Kmmeline, the beautiful | flicting emotions overwhelmed him, but their 
slave whom he would make his victim. There | strength was soon spent, and in all the danger- 
were also the St. Clairs, the Selbys, the Marks, | ous and thrilling scenes he passed through 
the Lokers, and sundry other minor characters. | afterward, he declares that he never felt a doubt 


I have read the book and seen the play many | nor fear. Cyrus was at Lexi 
times; s0 you may imagine the interest I felt | 
when one day, a few months since, a friend | 
cume to my office in Detroit, and said that he | 
had been over the river to Windsor, where the | 


Canadian farmers of Essex county were holding 
a fair, and found among the exhibitors one 
Lewis Clarke, who was the original of the cha- 





men upon a Confederate battery which was 
raining destruction upon the 
In this brilliant and terrible enterprise he ! 
more than half his men. For the conspicu 


highly complimented on the field by Major 
General Smith, then commanding the Sixth 
Corps, who tendered him a position on his 


majority of his regiment. He continued on 
the staff of General Smith until that gentleman 
was relieved from the command of the Sixth 
Corps. General Sedgwick succeeded to its 
command, and Captain Platt was transferred to 
hisstaff. From the commencement of the im- 
portant campaign of 1863, and while perform- 
ing the arduous duties of chief quartermaster of 
the corps, he continued as aide to General 
Sedgwick in all the engagements in which the 
corps participated up to the day of the death of 
that lamented General. 

Captain Platt was taken prisoner May 30, 
1864, at Cold Harbor, Va., and during his ter- 
rible captivity was confined at Libby prison, 
Macon, Ga., and Charleston, South Carolina. 
He was released in the following December, 
and on his return to his command was appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Quartermaster De- 
partment, and permanently assigned to duty as 
Chicf Quartermaster of the Sixth Army Corps. 
His health having been seriously impaired, 
however, during his imprisonment, he declined 
to assume the duties of the position, and was 
honorably discharged. 

On April 6, 1865, he took up bis residence in 
Petersburg, Va., where he has since resided. 
He at once manifested a deep interest in the 
subject of emigration and the development of 
the material interests of the State. Engaging 
in an extensive basiness, and investing heavily 
in real estate, he has been enabled to give con- 
stant employment to large numbers of men in 
the improvement of his lauds, etc. While his 
business interests were very extensive, his ac- 
tive temperament would not allow him to devote 
| his entire attention to his private affairs, so we 
| soon find him taking a warm and active interest 
in the reconstruction and restoration of the 
State, and the organization and success of the 
Republican party. He was a delegate to tie 
first Republican Convention held in the State, 
which assembled at Richmond in April, 1867, 
and was the author of the platform of that as- 
semuly. He was also a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and: as chairman of the 
Committee on the Bill of Rights and the Divi- 
sions of the Powers* of Government, drafted 
end ryparied ihe:spened and thind clanoee of the 
Bill of Rights as they now stand. He was also 
the anthor of the clause in\relation to usury. 

Colonel ‘48! decidedly » ‘gentleman of 
liberal and views, and hence has taken 
an aetive part in the work of, aod 





calculat ed to sooth the sores of prejudice, and 


improv _in the city of P, arg. In 
coitiernngs with B. G. Uiew, Bar, the eff. 





nien soldiers. | 


bravery displayed on this occasion he w. :| 


staff. This position he accepted, declining the | the Secretary’s tent to hear the premiuw's read. 


racter of George Harris in “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.’ I dispatched a messenger to Windsor 
next day to seek out this George Harris, and 


say to him that I wished to see him in Detroit. | 


‘The messenger reported that he had visited the 
groups of colored people in the assembly, and 
could get no traces of him. At last he went 
among the lighter colored visitors, gathered at 


About every alternate premium was awarded 
to Lewis Clarke. Among his products were to 
be found the most exaggerated cucumbers, 
overgrown cabbages, and pretentious potatoes. 
He was, in fact, the only exhibitor worthy the 
name, and as such was the lion of the day. 
Here my messenger fouod him and submitted 
my proposition for an interview. [twas readily 


| a few months ago. 


and made « handsome quadrvon of him, 
Harris in real life, March, 1870, is old, his hair 


and grizzled beard. 


Harris wears. 





the sunburni face of any man who tills the 
| earth for a livelihood. 
‘his features regular. Ile is not a negro with a 
mixture of white blood in his veins; he isa 


| agreed to, and the meeting was brought about | 
George Harris in real life | 
in Detroit in March, 1870, was not the George | 
Harris of the stage from 1852 hitherward. The | 
theatres always selected their best looking vouth, | 
Geo. | 


ed with white, and wearing a heavy, gray | nessed the play, > 

pak pe His complexion is aus the | the fagitive Hereis and the Kentuckian who 
lemon-colured complexion which the stage Geo. | recognized him at the tavern, and who is named 
His brow is as white as that of | 
most men of his age; his lower face dark, like | 


Lis eyes are black, and | 


n, and thither 
Lewis made his perilous way. It was performed 
on foot, steadily at times, slowly, and painfal- 
ly. His brother was pleased to see him, but 
-was not surprised, as Lewis had promised, when 
he left, to return for him in a year, if he es- 
caped himself. He lay concealed in the wash- 
house of the place for one week, and then, on 
a moonlit Saturday evening, started North with 
his brotber, and at 11 o’clock of the Monday 
following gained the Ohio shore a few miles 
from Ripley. Nothing could exceed the de- 
| light of Cyrus to find himself north of this 
dividing line between Freedom and Slavery. 
He drank from the brooks his first taste of 
water from free soil ; he loitered in the forest 
because he could breathe in the fresh air of the 
free woods ; he would lie down and roll on the 
earth because it grew free grass, shouting with 
glee,and announcing to his sedate brother, who 
would hurry him beyond the danger not yet 
passed, that ‘‘it’s a game horse that can roil 
clear over."’ In five weeks from the time that 
Lewis started from Oberlin be returned with 
his brother. This is the whole outline story of 
the life of the original George Harris, shoru of 
the interesting details of his sufferings ‘and his 
wrongs. 





THE INTERVIEW OF GEORGE HARRIS AND THE 


KENTUCKIAN. 


Readers of the book, or those who have wit- 
will recollect the interview of 


as ‘‘the manufacturer, Mr. Wilson.’’ It is to 
be said of this incident, that the language of 
' the incerview is preserved from the book'ia all 
the ditferent dramatic versions. Excepting the 
cautious words sometimes used bd the carefal 
Mr. Wilson, there is not a superfluous syllable 


| white man with a tinge of Africa in his blood. | to rob the conversation of its dramatic force. 


| In his speech and manner there is no trace of 
African adulteration; there is uone in his fea- 
tures, in his complexion, or his hair. He says 
“thar” for “there, ’ and “whar’’ for ‘‘where;’’ 


| It is —, eee said iy Bg cose ye 
while the plays preserve anguage 0 

book, the book preserves the language of the 
men as perfectly as they could be reproduced 


| that is a custum he brought from Kentucky. | to the authoress a few months afterward by one 


| There is none of the boisterous, quick-ignited 
| laughter of the negro about him, and there is 
| none of the subservience commonly shown by 
| the black-skinned man toward the white. He 
| treats everybody with respect, but ‘the calls 
/no man master.’”’ I spent several hours with 
Lewis Clarke, talking over the story of his life, 
and questioned him particularly in relatien to 
the part he is given in the novel, and his ac- 
quaintance with the other prominent characters. 
Those: who are ander 30 years of age this A. 
D. 1870 were but children when the “Unele 
Tom” excitement was 4t its height, and to them 
the book is a tradition rather than a recollection. 
Believing tbat thesé as well as those who par- 
ticipated in the excitement of 1852 will be in- 
terested in the story of the original George 
Harrie, 1 gave recorded it, and give it to the 
public, as fullows ; 


BIS EABLY LIPR, 
Lewis George Clarke. was born in Madison 


county, Keatacky, seven miles from Richmond, 
on the slantation af his gracdfather, Samuel 





half white slave, aod his mothers quadreop. 


a 
‘ Presere | 
. 


‘Campbell, ia 1515. His grandmother was. 4 |. 


| of the parties who had taken that part therein, 
| George Harris himself. Mr. Clarke declares 
that it is, practically, a verbattim transcript. 
‘The substance of that interview which holds 
such an important place in “‘Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,” is founded on chapters in the life of Lewis 
Clurke. The first of these chapters is made up 
of the circumstance that just before his depar- 
ture from slavery, in 1841, he had concocted 
the plan of going off asa gentleman, taking 
with him as a servant, Isaac, & slave of Mrs. 
Ross and known on the place as Roas’s Isaac. 
Thus they started; but neither of them could 
read, they did not know Sn svete, ong oe 
that. a tleman traveling a ‘an 
neither or whos could read the guideboards, 
would soon excite suspicion, he and. Ross's 
Isaac returned before their absence bad been 


of Garrard , frequent! ‘ 





leave masters who Were skinned than 
did their steck. ee a 

a = ‘daring his a Mr. 
een, at 0 Kentucky tavern, in the 5 


" second comprises 
conversations which the good, Nixon Peline, from 


Creek Hills, south of Lexington, who knew him, 
and with whom the greater part of the conver- 
sation recorded was held. The encouragement 
of Nixon Palmer, before he started, the friend- 
ly protest of Mr. Steen while he was on the 
way, and the project of leaving Kentucky as a 
gentleman with aservant, which was actually 
andertaken, combine, therefore, to give this 
scene a solid foundation on fact. The project 
of leaving Kentucky as a gentleman with a 
servant was nota wild one. Lewis Clarke pas- 
sed as 1 white man everywhere except with 
those who knew him asa slave. The pass he 
carried as a seed peddler, he never had need to 
use in hisflight. He was everywhere a white 
man. When he left Kentucky, he wore a wide- 
rimmed fur hat, and other garments like those 
of the Southera gentlemen of the day. When 
he reached a tavern, he boldly walked in as 
others did, and it was during one of these calls 
that he encountered Mr. Steen. On his return 
for his brother Cyrus, he went as a white man, 
but placed a pair of goggles over his eyes, to 
prevent accident in case he came upon ac- 
quaintances who might not be as friendly to 
his schemes as Mr. Steen had been. 


FIRST PUBLIC ADDRESS. 


Lewis Clarke, to return to the original nar- 
rative, having brought Cyrus to Oberlin, sent 
him to Capada in a short time, being yet fear- 
ful that some unlucky accident might arise to 
reduce him again to slavery in Kentucky. R. 
E. Gillette, Be -, @ merchant of Oberlin, but 
now of Milwaukee, forwarded Lewis to New 
York city in charge of Lewis Tappan, who re- 
ceived him in good order, and passed him along 
to Salem, Massachusetts. At Salem he reported 
to Wm. B. Dodge, agent of the Massachusetts 


the platform at his anti-slavery meetings to 
‘* tell the story of his thraldom.’’ From that 
day to this George Harris—otherwise Lewis 
Clarke—has been, in one capacity or another, 
a public man, engaged in the great work of 
fighting slavery, or caring for its victims as 
they escaped. For the ten years following his 
arrival at Mr. Dodge’s in the autumn of 1843, 
he did little else than lecture against slavery ; 
and as in that time he made over five hundred 
addresses, principally in New England, it may 
be of interest to hear the story of his first 
speech before an audience. It was at Oberlin, 
while he was living in the family of Mr. Eels, 
that that. gentleman asked him to visit the 
meeting of his Anti-Slavery Society some time, 
and tell his story just as he had related it at 
the house. He declined, but agreed to repeat 
it while Mr. Eels wrote it down to read him- 
self at the meeting. This was not at all to 
the purpose, and finally, after much urging, he 
consented to speak, and the day was set. 
When the time arrived Lewis was terrified at 
the crowd which had gathered, and he refased 
to enter the hall; and Mr. Eels on one side, 
and another friend on the opposite arm, hur- 
ried him in through the crowd, to the platform, 
and placed him there facing the audience. As 
he entered the room he was greeted with up- 
roarious cheers, which continued until he 
mounted the pla: orm, when the applause was 
redoubled. This increased his terror. Con- 
fused and abashed he knew not what to do or 
say. He was speechless from stage fright, 
when Prof. Morgan, then and now of the Uni- 
versity, introduced him. Atlast Mr.Eelscried 
out, *‘ Lewis, where were you born?” That 
was easily answered, and the reply came quick- 
ly—‘* Madison county, Kentucky.” r. Hels 
followed with another question—‘ Who was 

our father?’ “ Your mother?’ “‘ Who owned 

er?” and so forth, until, before he was aware 
of it, almost, he was striking out alone in his 
story, and ‘he never suffered a similar embar- 
rassment afterward. On this eccasion he so 
warmed up in bis work thathe spoke two hours ; 
and, atthe close of his address the Society 
voted to give him money with which to return 
for his brother Cyrus. This was the first speech 
ever made in the United States by a runaway 
slave pleading for his enslaved fellow-men. He 
antedates Frederick Douglass in this, as well 
as in entering a copyright for his book, pub- 
lished in 1846, giving an account of his cap- 
tivity—the first book ever copyrighted by a 
slave. He pras the first slave who ever stood 
up in a public assembly and argied the ques- 
tion of slavery with a slaveholder from the 
South. He took part, paris his carcer a8 a 
speaker, in the great New Hampshire contest 
when John P. Hale, then a Democratic Sena- 
tor of the United States, was returned to that 
body for a second time, by way of defiance to 
the Southern Democracy, who directed that for 
certain of his Congressional acts on the seve- 
ral questions of slavery as they came up, he 
must be thrown overboard by the New Hamp- 
shire Democracy, and on no account be sent 
again to Washington. 


PUBLIC DEBATE WITH A SLAVEHOLDER. 


The occasion when he met a slaveholder in 
debate as an equal was at the great Boston 
Convention of Northern and Eastern Aboli- 
tionists in 1847, or thereabouts. It was held at 
the old Tremont Temple, and was crowded by 
an audience of thousands. Louis Tappan, of 
New York, presided. On the day in question, 
Lewis Clarke occupied a seat in the gallery at 
the side of the platform. Whenthe address to the 
people of the United States was presented for 
adoption, W. W. Bryan, of Lexington, Ky.. 
objected to it. Being asked the reason of his 
objection, he replied, ‘because the address isn’t 
true.’’ He was then called to the stand to 
state his case, and entered into a long argument 
in favor of slavery. As soon as he had ended, 
there was a great outcry for “Clarke! Clarke!” 
His four years’ anti-slavery crusade in New 
England had made him and his arguments fa- 
miliar to anti-slavery andiences. e call was 
so urgently insisted on that it could not’ be dis- 
regarded, and Lewis Clarke took the stand. As 


if a question was in order. Mr. Tappan re- 
plied that questions or statements bearing on 
the points in issue were in order. ‘The ques- 
tioner then asked if the President claimed that 
the gentleman now about to speak was a fugi- 
tive slave from Kentucky. Mr. Tappan replied 
that there was no doubt of it. The questioner 
said he had been informed that the gentleman 
who had jast spoken was a slaveholder in Ken- 
tucky, and wanted to know if that was correct. 
Mr. Tappan said it was undoubtedly so. 
“Then,” continued the questioner, “will you 
please to tell me, a Jerseyman who is ignorant 
on these topics, how it happens that the slave- 
holder is of darker complexion than the fugi- 
tive slave?’ Mr. Tappan replied to the Jer- 


explain this phenomenon, and if he chose he 
could explain itnow. Lewis Clarke declined 


his complexion, but as parentage has much to 
do with it, Mr. Bryan might explain. 


this. The ripples caused by this episode hav- 
ing passed away, Lewis Clarke stepped forward 
to reply to Mr. Bryan. Fora moment he could 
think of nothing to say; but when he opened 
bis mouth to speak, he was all aglow with inspi- 
ration, and his t 
thoughts. In his years of public speaking he 


so freely to his mind as these. He was grati- 
fied by the evident favor with which his re- 


rejoinder, but felt that he was not among 
friends, and scarcely did himself justice. In 
the course of his reply he alluded to Lewis 
Clarke as ‘my friend, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky.” Lewis Clarke ted that while it 
w be safe to of @ slave as a gentle- 
man in Boston, Mr. Bryan probably knew as 
well as anyone thatsuch a remark in Kentucky 
would bring trouble upon-him: In that Con- 
racter, and OlGs 
slave were left to Aight it out alon 
lieved that of all who were 

no man who could 80 8p ely wrestic with 
the champion of the “ chal institution” 
as the fugitive slave, who had: tested all its 
benefits. ‘he prudent papers of Boston—at 
that time it was uo 
for anti-sla 
editions gave 


hesitation, agreeing that of the two ‘‘genslemen 


. They be- 
t there was 


their next 
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he did so, a gentleman in the audience inquired 


seyman that he had often heard Mr. Clarke | 
to do so, saying that no one is responsible for 


It was 
for the slaveholder, not the slave, to answer for 


tongue could scarcely serve his | 


had never had jast the words he wanted*come 


marks were received. Mr. Bryan attempted a 


vention, made up of men of nence, cha- | j 
: the sneobelden and fugitive 


to Bay a good word 
morning's | 
battle to Lewis Clarke withost 
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when in Boston, in attendance at the” May an: 
niversaries, Mrs. Stowe made her home at that 
lady’s house. It was bere that.Mrs. Stowe 
came upon the George Harris of her future 
novel Her conversations with Clarke ‘Gole 
frequent, and he was closely questioned by her 
as to his life in Kentucky. From thesé con- 
versations came into life most of the characters 
who afterward toek up their residence in the 
cabin of Uncle Tom ; they were, so to speak, 
all acquaintances of ‘Lewis Clarke. Mrs: Stowe 
noted down the facts she gained; and when 
Clarke afterward saw the information ne had 
given reproduced and enlarged upon in Mrs.: 
| Stowe’s book, he told her that he would have 
given her further facts if he had known the 
| use she intended to put them to; and she fe- 
| sa she had preserved them without any 
| definite purpose, but with the thought that per- 
, haps they might be some day usefull. Of such’ 
| material as this, and thus collected, Mrs. Stowe 
built the foundation for the structure which has 
become so famous. 


. 











| ORIGINALS OF “UN@LE Tom,” 


I gained from George Hauris a brief account 
of his associates inthe “Cabin.” Uncle Tom, 
whose name is inseparably connected with the 
story, and over whose uncompromising piety 
and cruel sufferings so many men, women and 
children have wept, is entitled to the first con- I 
sideration. Heis compound character. Jo- A 
siah Henson andSamuel Peter were the two 
men who combined to make the perfect Uncle 
Tom—Henson representing the religious ele- 
ment of the character, and Peter the tragical 
termination of a pious life. Henson was. na- 
tive of Maryland, but went to Kentucky several 
years before Clarke left the State. His char- 
acter is fairly expressed in Uncle Tom. To 
the most shameful abuse and cruelty he sub- 
mitted with Christian resignation year after 
year, hoping for better things at the hands of 
his masters. They took advantage of his known 
integrity to place important trusts in his hands, 
and he never betrayed them. But the better 
times he hoped for did not come, and one day 
when there seemed to bea vacancy in Northern 
communities which he could fill, he went up 
North to fill it. Those who have shed bitter 
tears over his cruel death at the hands of Le- 
gree, may be still further grieved to know that 
Uncle Tom is not in heaven, but in Canada. He 
is still preacing as a Methodist at Dawn, a 
settlement in Canada, built up by fugitives 
from the benign institution of slavery. He is 
nearly 100 years of age, but a few weeks since 
was reported well and rugged. When he left 
Kentucky he was no longer the Uncle Tom of 
Mrs. Stowe. Upon his career at that point is 
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welded that of Samuel Peter. Peter was a 
strictly pious and faithful Negro, who fora 
slight offense, was hung up by the hands and 


whipped in turn by the master, overseer, and 
ofe of the waiters, until his back was torn to 
pieces, and he died soon afterward. His last 
words, addressed to the women who attended 
him, were: “Tell massa he has killed me at 
last for nothing; but if God will forgive him I 
will.” These are the words of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom ; and to the fidelity of the narra- 
tive Lewis Clarke, who was witoess of the pa- 
tiefit life of the pious Hensen and of the death 
of the Christian Peter, testifies. So the tears 
| of sympathetic men and women were not shed 
Lover imaginary sufferings. 


LATER CAREER OF GEORGE HARRIS. . 


Several years ago the Hon. Gerrit Smith 
save to colored and other settlers hundreds of 
farms, of forty to one hundred and fifty acres 
each, in Kssex county, New York. George 
Harris declares that the purpose of this act, 
never before made public, was to settle a colo- 
ny there to drill in military tacties, in order in 
due time to take per in a scheme of which the 
raid at t's Ferry was an imperfect illus- 
tration. The immediate neighborhood of the 
friendly soil of Canada, it was believed, would 
afford oper ents for rapid exit from the au- 
thority of the United States, in case the Amer- 
ican eagle should chance to fix a jealous eye 
upon the enterprise. John Brown was a 
ticipant in the councils of this colony. But 
the scheme failed on account of the cold cli- 
mate, which made it impossible for the negro, 
accustomed to the balmy airs of the South, to 
live there. When, in after years, John Brown 
held a council of war in i 
journed to Chatham, in Canada, and there de 
cided upon the attack at Harper’s Ferry, Mr 
Clarke was present, op the plan, as he 
did not think it was likely to succeed, and de- 
clined to take part in it. In 1859, Mr. Olarke 
took up his abode at East Sandwich, Canada, : 
about three miles east of Detroit, and estab- 
lished a refuge for runaway slaves. Sometimes 
they came scantily along, and at other times 
he would count fifteen such members of 
family. He aupentes principally on his own 
resources and the industry of the fugitives to 
carry out the project, though he counted with 
some gore ed upon help fern abroad, and 
was not altogether disappoi in this respect. 
In the winter he onpiapell his at wood 
chopping for the Detroit market; and the wood, 

' delivered at that city, was worth just about 
| what the expense of cutting had been. These 
runaways were very delicate plants, which a 
touch of frost wilted at once. They needed 
constant supervision for weeks after arri- 
val, before they could take care of themselves. 
They were in a measure helpless, and could not 
realize their ability to look out for number.one, 
though they came to realize it in good time. 
At their work they would engage in a discus- 
sion, and like some other people go from dis- 
cussion to fighting. The question over which 
all these battles arose was a question of reli- 
ion. 
: There was scarcely a fagitive who had net 
some religious faith which he was bound to de. 
fend against allcomers; and Methodists and 
Baptists were often arrayed in a lively contest. 
for the mastery. Sach as they were, they con- 
tinued to come, and after a while became @ 
fearful-tax upon the resources of their host, 
When the war came, and when, in time, the 
colored troops were wanted, the tide was turn- 
ed ; but Mr. Clarke was nearly bankrupt. He 
| is “picking up” again, however, and owns a 
| farm of 52 acres. At the nobageiontintns fair 
| at Windsor, where the writer first discovered 
; him, as already meationed, he took no less than 
16 premiums for the products from his farm. 
This is one of the “‘infernal Niggers’’ who, we 
were wld, could “nevér take care of them- 
selves.” Other fugitives, more selfish than he, 
have thrived wonderfully well in Canada, even 
though they have been subject to all sorta of 
imposition at the hands of the unprincipled 
Canadians. ss 

Several friends had gathered by chance, one 
by one, toward the close of my recent inter- 3 
view with Mr. Clarke. He had told his story, 
| and it had aroused all the enthusiasm with 
which I can imagine he once went out to plead 
his people’s cause. 
familiar track 
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New Er2—50 Cents. 


Campaign 





The great importance which attaches to the 
result of the approaching Congressional elec: 
tions, makes it desirable that the Naw Era 
should have as wide a circulation as possible; 
we have therefore determined to offer this 
paper to subscribers from this time until the 
24th of November next for fifly cents. 

Those who ecnd on their subscriptions 
promptly will there ‘ore receive the paper nearly 
four months for half a dollar. 

Subscribe at once; remember you get one 


copy less for every weck you delay. 





Subscription Price of the New Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY LN ADVANCE. 
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Do not delay subsciibing. If it is not con- 
venient to subscribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it cost a littie personal sacri- 
fice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

ALL PosTMASTEK8 ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTER 
LETTERS WHENEVEK REQUESTED TO DO SO. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Addrexss— 

Publishers New Era, 


Lock Box No. 31, 
Washington, D, C. 








The Unien Congressienal Republi- 
ean Executive Committee, 





The organization of the Union Congressional 
Republican Executive Committee is as follows. 
Republican papers throughout the country will 
aid the good cause by copying the list of the 
officers of the committee : 

How. Hexry Wiisoy, Chairman, 

How. Jas. H. Pravt, Jr., Secretary, 

Hon. Simon Cameron, 

How. Zachartan CHANDLER, 

Hoy. B. F. Rice, 

Hon, Frep. A. Sawyer, 

How. Joux A. L’ Gay, 

Hon. Joun H. Kerenam, 

Hoy. Aaron A. SarGent, 

Coroxe.J. H. Crexpeniyc, Ass’t Secretary, 

Witiiam §. Hustineten, Treasurer, 

All communications should he addressed to 
Hon. Jas. H. Puatt, Jr., M. C., Washington, 
D. C. 

TO COMMITTEES AND CAMPAIGN 

CLUBS. 











We furnish the NEW ERA to Republican 
Executive Committees and Campaign Clubs 
at $2U per theusand copics. In many lo- 
calities a more effective campaign document 
cannot be circulated... 











A Characteristic Copperhead 
Trick 





The rebel Democracy are everywhere the 
same scheming, unprincipled, reckless plotters 
against the rights of the people. North and 
South they are alike the enemies of true Repub- 
licanism, and are every where bitterly opposed to 
black and white suffrage where it does not in- 
ure to their benefit. They never scruple to 
defeat the will of the people at the polls where 
it chances to be opposed to their plans. A 
Washington dispatch to the Philadelphia Press, 
on Thursday last, exposes one of their pro- 
posed outrages in Virginia. It states that aa 
thentic information from that State is to the 
effect that the Democrats of that State propose 
to redistrict the State so as+to throw the first 
four Congressional districts, now represented 
by Republicans, into the hands of the Demo- 
cracy, aud thus secure a united Democratic 
delegation from the Oid Dominion. The plan 
is to call @ special session of the Legislature 
about the middle of September, so that the 
gerrymandering can be done before the fali 
elections. The First District is now represented 
by RicharpS. Argr, who received about 2,000 
majority over all his competitors. ‘The Repub- 
licans in this district are very much divided, 
aod with a little management it could easily be 
carried for the Democracy. The Second Dis 
trict, which is represented by James H. Pratt, 
Jr., is more strongly Republican, and gave Mr. 
Pratt about 3.000 majority over his competi 
tor. ‘The Third District is represented by 
Cuaarces H. Porter, who received about 3,000 
majority. ‘Che Fourth District, represented by 
Georce W. Booker, is rather close, as the 
united Democracy have a decided majority 
there. Should the Legislature succeed in re 
districting the State, there is little doubt but 
that the Republicans will lose at least three 
and perhaps four members from Virginia. 











Returnea to his Wallowing. 





At the Congressional Convention in the Sev- 
enth Indiana District, ex-Senator Henpricrs 
made @ speech in which be tok back his New 
Ovlears negro suffrage speech, and took stronger 
grounds than ever agaiust such suffrage The 
Convention passed reso! utions denouncing negro 
suffrage and the fifteeuth amendment asa shame 
and a disgrace. We had no doubt that Hen- 
pricks would back out of the position he took 
in New Orleans in favor of jastice to the negro. 
We knew that no euch doctrine as that would 
be tolerated by the copperhead Democracy ol 
Indiana, and that Hexpricxs would pot en- 
danger his popularity with them by adhering 
to a humane and just opinion. He desires w 
be the Democratic candidate for President in 
1872, and he knew a declaration in favor of ne- 
gro suffrage would be too heavy @ load for bim 
to carry. He therefore lumbly retracted it the 
first convenient opportunity—and what more 
convenient than a convention assembled to re 
pudiste the fifteenth amendment, and to organ- 
ize a white man’s party ? 


Sznp on Your Mongy.—We receive a great 
many letters, eaying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit assoon as 
@ certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with sutacribers, 
snd cannot send apy peper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast a8 they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 
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A Momentous Issue at Hand. 


The campaign upon which weare about en- 
‘ering is one of vast and vital importance to the 
Nation, and it is absolutely necessary. that all 
Republicans should be up and doing. Time is 
on the wing and waits for no;man. 

It will not do for the great party, which has 
heen so successful in guiding the ship of state 
‘hrough stormy seas, such as no party ever be- 
fore bad to encounter in the history of the 
country, idly to await the approach of the fal 
elections, resting securely upon the majorities 
the loyal, true and devoted Union Republicans 
rolled up in the Presidential campaign of 1868. 
Grant, wasgloriously sustained by the People’s 
party, wpon the Republican platform of Peace, 
Rigid public economy, eaforcementof the laws 
and an honest collection and application of the 
revenues. How well this platform has been 
adhered to H.w firmly the feet of the Repub 
licans Lave been planted npon it, History stands 
ready to answer. His predecessor, Anpy 
Jounson, the self-proclaimed Moses of the col 
ored man, drifted from the harbor of Liberty. 
Peace, Equal-Rights, Economy and all other 
safeguards, which the Republican party adhere 
to with such tenacity of purpose. Who sup- 
ported Andy in ‘“‘My Policy?’ There is but 
ne answer, and that is on record. The Demo- 
crats of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, New 
Jersey, Oregon, New York and Casifornia, 
with their Southern brethren, gladly accepted 
che poor tool Anpaew Jounson, as a leader 
who they vainly hoped would conduct them into 
power. 

The coming contest is of vital importance to 
the colered man. The party who secured to 
him his release from slavery and placed the 
once fcrbidden ballot in his hand is the black 
man’s friend. 

The coming campaign is important because 


,| all that has been done for the country by the 


Republican party must be preserved, nourish- 
ed, and aided in its development into the rich 
fruits which were intended should grow out of 
these m-osures and which are yet but in their 
infancy. “Untold good is yet to be harvested 
by both white and black men. 

The importance of this campaign cannot be 

too highly estimated. The political complex- 
ion of the House of Representatives may be 
charged, and then, who can calculate the inju- 
rious consequences of such a disaster? A Presi- 
dent will occupy the Executive office with one 
branch of Congress opposed to his administra- 
tion which will thus be rendered utterly power- 
less for good. 

We are fully imprersed with the belief that 
no more important era has ever existed in the 
United States since the Federal Union was 
formed. We have done well. We have fought 
bravely. We have met the enemy under almost 
every conceivable shape, name, and condition. 
We have met them upon every field from Maine 
to Texas, from New York to California, in bat- 
tle array as well as at the polls, and we have 
conquered them. Shall we lay on our arms, 
now that the golden fruit, for which we have 
toiled and fougi t, and for which we have made 
-uch fearful sacrifices during the past ten years 
is within our teach? Shall our efforts cease 
just as the fruit is beginning to ripen? Now 
is the planting time, ard in the fall we shail 
gather a rich barvest in a victory, which shali 
proclaim to the world the strength and enduring 
vitality of the Republican party and its princi 
ples. 

Why ought the Republican party to expect 
continuance in power? We answer, because 
we bave largely reduced the taxes to about one 
thousand four busdred and fifty millions, and 
yet promptly meet our obligations and are fast 
iiquidating our public debt. We have increased 
the public confidence, at home and abroad, by 
paying off a large portion of our debt, and 
making practical arrangements for sustaining 
the public credit. 

The Democratic party have opposed us in 
every step we have made towards lightening 
the peoples’ burdens ; and now they do not pro- 
pose to cease their opposition. But, on the 
other hand, they are making greater prepara- 
tions and rutting forth more strenuous efforts 
than ever to ride once more into power. 
Through false representations, open and secret 
chicauery, and by dangling before the greedy 
eyes of disappointed office- seekers the tempting 
sugar-plum of promise, Mey hope to divide the 
Republican party. ‘Then their effort will be to 
rally around this disaffected fuction the sbat- 
‘ered aud scattered fragments of the Demo- 
crats, copperheads, “‘conservatives,’’ ‘‘reform 
ers,’’ and ‘‘1ebel Democrats.’’ That this is 
the programme there can be no mistake ; and 
now let us ask our friends in every Congres- 
stonal District, North, South, East,and West, 
to watch with eternal vigilance the machina- 
tions of the tricky enemy. Do not listen to 
their pleasant story, or to their oily promises 
of office and other rewards. Remember the 
story of the spider and the fly, and bow the 
poor little insect, dazzled by the flattery and 
promises of its wily enemy, walked in, and 
when too late discovered the cheat, which cost 
ibe silly thing its life. 

That in many of our Congressional Districts 
we must work, and that faithfully and perse- 
veringly, we well know, and yet victory will be 
comparatively easy if Republicans will shake 
off their stupor, wake up and go at it with a 
will. Think of the blood of those who fell in 
the cause of liberty. Think of the widows and 
urphans, made so because a Republican wax 
placed in the Presidential chair in 1861. Look 
about you and see the “empty sleeves” every 
where, offered as a sacrifice that the “stars and 
stripes” might forever in triamph wave over the 
iaud, from North to South, from East to West, 
the home of the Itberator and the iberated. 
And think of all the terrible sacrifices made by 
the people that the great cbarter of liberty and 
‘qual rights might be preserved and its bless- 
ings secured to us and our posterity for al! 
ime. 

We must act, and that promptly, form and 
perfect organizations in every Congressional 
District, put good men in the frost, quiet all 
dissensions, disseminate the truth, teil the peo- 
ple the plain undeniable facts, and urge every 
man,to put on his whole armor, lest he be fouud 
wanting when most needed. 

Democracy is now the same corrupt, treacher 
ous, disloyal faction they bave been for the past 
en years. It will be fatal to trusta party that 
during the war refused to give to the soldier a 
dollar or aman to support him and defend the 
nation while fighting and dying for its exist- 
ends, as brave, trae men as God ever made. 
Will you fraternize with those who excused 
and defended the horrible crimes of an Ander- 
sonville, a Libby; a Belle Isle, or the massacre 
of Fort Pillow? Has it been so long since 
these scenes and outrages were enacted that 
your memory now fails you and you forget the 
bloody tele? Perhaps a son, & brother, a fa- 
ther, some other relative, or a oeighbor, a pris 
-oner of war entitled to humane treatment from 
@ pretended humane people, was thrust into 
one of these infernal prisons, Was starved or 
moardered; and yet the rebels laughed with 
scorn and derision at the appeals of the living 
skeleton as be prayed for bread. Shall the 
blood we have apilled in reaching our present 
position be made worse than useless by our own 
party? The fate of Lor’s wife would justly be 
Gurs were we now to turn back in our career. 
The way is clear and straight before us, and 
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‘Peur duty is 00 ‘plain that, though we were 


blind as fools, we need not err therein. 
Shall we do it and triumph, or neglect it and 
cover ourselves with disgrace, endanger all our 
rights, and inflict great injury upon the country? 
Let us once more bravely battle for the right. 
Let our watchword be—Onward to vict ry, 
and death to the enemies.of ctvil and political 
liberty I~ e one i 


The Congressional Committee. 


We have already referred to the organiza- 
tion of the Congressional Republican Commit- 
tee by the eelection of an Executive Commit. 
tee, and the appointment of Hon. James 1. 
Pratt, Jr., member of Congress from the Se- 
cond Congressional District of Virginia, as 
Secretary, and Col. J. H. Cisspenine, of Mis- 
souri, a3 Assistant Secretary. We are glad tu. 
see that the Chronicle fully sustaina all we had 
said of Mr. Part, aud speaks of his business ca- 
pacity, his ability, and bis devotiog to Repub- 
lican principles in the very Warmest times. A 
Republican Convention to nominate his succes- 
sor met at Port-mouth yesterday, and we have 
no doubt but he was almost, if sot quite, unani- 
mously nominated. Men of Mr. Pratt's cul- 
tivation, capacity, and sound Republican prio- 
ciples, are too rare in Virginia at the present 
day to be overlooked. Republican members 








preciate him in selecting him for the very re 
sponsible positien he holds. 

In the choice of Assistant Secretary Mr. 
Piatt has made a judicious selection. Col. 
J. H. Cienpentne is a gentleman of superior 
abilitv, and has much political experience. He 
was connected with the Committee for some 
time during the campaign of 1868, and also 
stump’d the State of Missouri, rendering the 
Republican party great service. He will prove 
an efficient and competent associate in conduct- 
ing the approaching cowpaign. Col. C. served 
daring the war with great gallantry, and re 
ceived wounds from which none but a man of 
his own constitution would have recovered. 

It is of the very first cons: quence to the Re- 
publican party that the hands of the Committee 
should be streng:hened by liberal contributions 
from those who have been placed in office and 
are kept there by the Republicans. In days 
past it has rendered invaluable service to the 
party, especially at the South. It is now the 
only efficient organization through which Soutb- 
ern Republicans can be reached. The work of 
reconstruction, but for the efforts of the Uon- 
gressional Committee, aided by the Union 
League, would never have been successfully 
accomplished, or not so soon by years, as it ba- 
been. The Committee need and must have 
money. Who are under so much obligation to 
give it as those holding office under the Govern- 
ment? It will go into good bands and do goud 
service. So we trust there will be a prompt 
and liberal contribution to enable it to fulfil the 
object it has in band. 
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Grant’s Administrative Ability. 





The President bas a faculty, very unpopular 
in some quarters, of disappointing the mere 
politicians in his appointments. He dves not 
deal in fossiliferous material in making his 
chuices, but seeks among the people for men of 
solid ability and more than crass honesty, who 
have heretofore been oversluughed by clamorous 
partisane; and gives to meiit a chance to dis 
tinguish itself in the service of the country. I: 
seems to have entirely escaped the notice of the 
President’s revilers ihat prominent pariy men 
were formerly ubscure personages—that the 
fact of having.reached exalted stations through 
the operation of partisan causes js not neces- 
sarily evidence or assurance of the possession 
of high capacity to perform official duties. All 
that the President is accused of is that he sets 
uside some of the antiquated gentlemen, and 
gives Young America anopportunity. He evi- 
dently acts upon the theory that the entire in 
tellect and ability of the country have not been 
absorbed by a few men who suppose themselves 
leaders, and whose reputations are much more 
often the work of the reporter than of any su 
periority they have ever shown jn public posi- 
tiuns. 

The selection of Frep. T. Frevinca. rsen as 
Minister to England, nephew of a furmer can- 
didate for the Vice Presidency, and once a 
United States Senator, seems to be a fit one, 
not so much for what he has actually done to 
earn celebrity as what he is esteemed of being 
capable of doing. He is a young man of con- 
ceded aoility, aud the kind of objections raised 
against him would have equally applied, at any 
time, to Jonn Quincy Apams, or Coaries F 
A pas, both of whom filled the same high mis- 
sion.» What was there abvut either of them 
antil they had ample opportunity to develop 
the resources of their intellect, to indicate their 
superiority as men and statesmen. The same 
remark applies equally to the Cabinet officers 
A part of them are new to public life, because 
they have bad no opportunity for an earlier ad- 
vancement ;. yet they have, one and all, vindi- 
cated the wisdom of their selection. As we 
have repeatedly pointed out, is it not evident 
that the new men are hampered by no deep-laid 
political intrigues for further promotion, and 
belong to no factions. It is for this reason that 
the Administration has achieved so great a 
success. It is managed in the interests of the 
people and for the people, and no longer made 
the prey of mere partisanship. 








Religion Nothing to do With the 
War, 





A great many of the least intelligent and ob- 
serving men in our midst have adopted the idea 
that religion has had something to do with the 
war between France and Prussia, or, at least, 
that it will ultimately be converted into a strug 
gle between Protestantism and Catholicism. It 
may be that the un.versal sympathy of Trish 
Catholics for France has its origin in their com 
mon faith, But this sympathy will not change 
the character of the war. And there are cer- 
tainly no indications of such a division of pub- 
lic sentiment, except amongst these religious 
bigots, either in this country or Eur pe. It is 
possible that this difference of opinion between 
the belligerents may embitter the contest. But 
it had nothing to do with its origin. It is not 
an element init. Italy, which is Catholic, is 
an old enemy of Austria, also Catholic, and is 
quite as likely to be an ally of Prussia as of 
Frane. Protestant Denmark is more hostile to 
Prussia than to France. Sweden is noi a friend 
to Prussia, while Great Britain remains neutral. 
Russia, which is much more interested in the 
fate of the Turks than the Chi istians, is friend. 
ly to Prussia. The ecclesiastical divisions and 
antipatbies are wanting, aud it is well that they 
should be. There is enough already to fight 
about, and to make and keep men angry and 
ferocious. Possibly the Irish sympathy for 
France may be based upon these prejudices, 
though mure probably it arises from congenial 
temperament. ‘‘A Frenchman,” it has been 
said, “is only a varnished Irishman.” The 
ation attributes the French explosion to their 
Celtic characteristics. “ There is one ewo- 
tion,” it says, “ which probably no man but a 
thorough: bred Cel: is io our dey capable of ex. 
periencing, aud that is a sense of wrung at not 
being attacked by somebody.'’ 
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of Congress showed that they knew how to ap- | 


THE NEW ERA. 


Another Democratic Conspiracy 

Against the Peopie. 
The disgraceful failure of their conspiracy to 
destroy the Government, ard build upon its 
ruins a Confederacy whose corner-stone was to 
perpetuate slavery, has taught the copperhead 
Democracy both the danger and the folly of 
again attempting to deprive the people of their 
liberties by the sword. But they are as reso- 
lately bent on getting possession of the Gov- 
ernment now as they were then. In 1861 they 
sought to achieve their aims by a bloody war. 
Now they seek it by breaking down all the 
barriers aguinst their encroachments upon the 
peoples’ rights which their first conspiracy ren 
dered necessary, and which a Republican Con 
gress has erected. 

Evidence is accumulating everywhere that 
the Democratic party ha< adupted as its rally- 
ing cry in the fature repudiation of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments 
to the Cunstitution, the civil rights bill, and the 
whole s+ries of reconstruction measures. There 
are on all hands, too, evidence that the party is 
perfecting as rapidly as possi'le a thorough or- 
ganization of their forces. The Democratic lead- 
ers in New York, Pennsylvania. Obio, Indiana, 
Delaware, Kentucky, and, indeed, in most of 
the States, openly declare Repudiation first and 
then Repeal to be their purpose. ‘Their press 
is everywhere committed to it, except in a few 
counties or States where the colored vote may 
save them from defeat. They know that it is 
to be a work of time gt least, and that they 
must take one Republican furtress, and then 
unother, until the whole are won if even after 
! long years of patient effort. 


Representatives. Relying upon the supineness 
of some Republicans, the treachery of otners, 
and the chance of dec: iving the less intelligent, 
they have some hope of gaining enough mem 
bers this fall to accomplish that object. Then 
‘heir attack ‘will be upon the Presidency, and 
fina ly the Senate. The only question amongst 
Democrats is how they shall best accomplish 
the object of their great conspiracy. While 
the more headstrong and reckless of these lead 
ers in Democratic States boldly avow their revo- 
lutionary and disloyal schemes, the leaders in 
States where colored voters may save them 
from defeat or win them a victory, deprecate 
this outspoken zeal as unwise. ‘They council 
silence or deception until power is secured un- 
der cover of some false issue. Then the con- 
spirators can go on in their work undoing all 
Congress has done, and disfrdnchising the four 
willions of new-made citizens. 

The Chicago Times, more cunning than most 
of the copperhead organs, but one of the must 
corrupt and dishonest of them all, declares that 
the Democratic shouts for ‘‘a white man’s party” 
are impracticatles—not that they are wrong, 
but they are simply impracticable. ‘‘To or- 
ganize the Democratic party on the basis of 
hostility to the fifteenth amendment,” .it says, 
“will assure a Republican triumph.”’ “ It is 
ihe folly of the follies which the Radical leaders 
do most fervently hope the Democracy will 
cummit.’’ But “the true policy of the Demo- 
cratic party with regard to the fifteenth amend. 
ment is the policy of silenve.’’ Say nothing 
about it. Keep dark. Fight the campuign on 
other issues. Then, if the Democrats win, and 
retarn to power, the time will have come “wien 
the country will be prepared to decide whether 
‘he experiment has proven a failure or a suc- 
cess.’’ And, under the rule of the Demucratic 
party, it can be quietly preclauimed a failure, 
und the whole work of reconstruction be set 
aside. 

This conspiracy to overturn all the recon- 
structed Siate governments, strikeout from the 
Constitution all the amendments which protec: 
the personal riyhts and transform into Amer: 
can citizens four million of men, and practically 
reducing them to slavery, will prodace a sys- 
tem of anarchy, discord, and wild commotion 
alarming to every sensible man. No one can 
contemplate without alarm this wicked attempt 
to plunge the country into such a conditiun and 
enact over again the scenes of the last ten 
years. 

Their policy is to work out their great revo- 
lution as far as possible by deception and false- 
houd. But whether by treachery or violence, 
they are resolved to make the effort, and are 
now organizing their forces for that purpose. 
And let our friends every where bear constantly 
in mind that this coming struggle against the 
rights of the people means nothing less than 
a renewal of anarchy, a revival of fierce and 
discordant passions, a return to hot strife be- 
tween races and civilization, a backward plunge 
into all the dangers from which tLe Republican 
party bas but just rescued the country. 

This threatened war for repudiation will be 
as disastrous to our national credit as it wil: 
to the peace and happiness of the people. I. 
will unsettle our whole financial sysiem, dimin- 
ish our general prosperity, and greatly increust 
vur burden of taxation. It is quite possible 
that this is one of the ends that the Democratic 
leaders are aiming at, and that they hope by 
such means to render the repudiation of ow 
debt possible, as well as the repudiation of a.! 
our reconstruction acts. If the Democratic 
purty should ever again be permitted to get 
possession of this Government both of their 
objects would be accomplished. They would 
make us in a double sense a nation of repu 
diators, and render our name infamous through 
out the world. Shull this great and terrible 
danger be rendered possible by vur indifference ? 
We have the power to prevent the execution 
of their wicked consp:rary—shall we do it? 

pa ____ 


The Next Congress. 


Republicans will find much encouragement in 
the article we publish to-day from the New 
York Nation upon the probable result of the 
ovxt Congressional elections. It will be see 1 
chat the Nution expresses the very confilent | 
convictions, that with ordinary zea! on the pari 
of the Republicans, they will have a very de 
vided majority in the next House of Represen 
tatives, and it gives the reasons and facts which 
have lead it to thisconclusion. The opinions of 
the Nativn are entitled to the more considera- 
ation from the fact that all its sympathies are 
meanly “Ounservative,” and of course against 
the Republican party. It has, therefore, been 
extorted from it. We trust that Republicans 
everywhere will take courage, and prepare in 
season for the struggle. When such papers as 
the Nation gives up the contest, Republicans 
may feel sure that they have only todo their 
duty like true men to retain their present power 
in the Government. 

—E—E————E 
Democratic Sympathy. 


We judge from the tune of the Democratic 
Press, and the leaders of that misnamed party, 
that their sympathy is almost unanimously with 
the French aggressor and oppressor in’ the 
pending war between France and Prussia. 
They show there anti-democratic principles by 
their admiration of Louis Naro.gow and by 
generally taking sides with him in the quarrel 
be bas p cked with Germany. The New York 
World, the Boston Pust, the Cincionati Ea- 
quirer, the Chicayo Times, the St. Louis Times, 
tue Louisville CuurierJuurusl, and vearly ali 
the leading Demucratie papers in “/" are hot 
parcisans of N against the 





Their first assault is to be upon the House of 


Outrages in the south. 
Our information, derived from quite an ex- 

tensive list of Southern exchanges leads us en- 

tirely to concur in the opinion of a Maryland 

paper, whose name we have furgotten, that a 

terrible state of affairs exists in various parts 

of the South. Murder rubbery and outrage are 

everyday occurrences. Men are waylaid and 

shot, or taken by bands of disguised rebels, 

hung up to trees and whipped to death and the 

most diabolical cruelties perpetrated upon them. 

Neither respect nor mercy is shown to women 

or children who fall into the hands of the ruth. 

less ‘‘avengers,’’ as they call themselves. A 

reigo of terror prevails in many sections, and 
families are fleeing oat of the country to save 
their lives. The worst phase of the whole mat- 
ter is that these outrages are either perpetrated 
or couctenanced by southerners who rank ac- 
cording to their own showing, among the ‘‘first 
families.’’ We are glad to observe that vigor- 
ous steps have been taken to bring these scoun- 
drels tu justice. Advives from Raleigh repre 

-ent a terrible state of affairs in some of the 
interior counties, and @ dispatch from Richmond 
ot Wednesday says that ‘‘Culonel Kirk has ar 

rested about seventy more prominent citizens 
of Caswell county, N. C., some of whom resis- 
ted and were badly maltreated. There is great 
excitement in the county. 

We want to see these “prominent citizens’’ 
taken care of, and, if guilty, made to answer 
with their lives for the murders they have done 
‘T insti,ated. Some parts of the South, espec: 
ially the more isolated portions, are as venom- 
ously rebel in sentiment to-day as they were 
during the war, and their “prominent citizens” 
are as cruel and treacherous as they were when 
they crowded our poor boys like sheep into the 
filthy prison pens of Andersonyillv, Belle Isle 
snd Millen, and starved them to death on «orn- 
cob meal, or shot them down like dogs when in 
their insane moments, mad with thirst and 
bunger, they crawled too near the fated ‘‘dead- 
line.” Manyof the human fiends who com- 
mitted the outrages still live and feed their 
welfish passions on the blood of: unoffending 
negroes or hard working emigrants from the 
North, murdering and maltreating with impu 
nity under the black disguise of the Ku Klux 
Klan. The halter is too good for these ghouls, 
and we hope the authority of the Government 
will be exercised in the murder-cursed regions 
of the South with the utmost rigor. Or else 
let us admit at once that ‘‘constitutional guar- 
anties’’ of protection to all peaceful citizens in 
every part of our national domain are but the 
shallowest twaddle. 

In regard to these outrages, especially in 
North Carolina, the Chicago Republican, which 
seems to have taken the pains to inform itself 
as to their character, and honesty enough not 
'o pervert the facts for the benefit of the rebel 
Democracy, says “Governor Hoipen was under 
the necessity of proclaiming martial law, and 
sending a compuny of militia to ferret out the 
offenders. As usual, this movement to punish 
crime and restore law and order is bitterly de- 
nounced by that portion of the press which 
justified the late rebellion. It is stated that ‘a 
prominent citizen, formerly a United States 
Senator from North Carolina, was silly enou hb 
to go all the way to Washington to induce 
President Grant to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the State without any demand being 
made on him by the State authorities for that 
purpose. Of course the ‘prominent citizen,’ 
who sought a violation of the fa:.damental law 
of the Republic in the interest of assassination, 
was sent hdime with a fleain hisear. If he 
had known anything he must have been aware 
that the President had no power in the prem- 
ises, unless officially called upon by the Gov. 
ernor or by the Legislature, and upon evidence 
that domestic violence existed, to the suppres- 
sion of which the power of the State was in 
adequate. It is the daty of the President to 
obey the laws, and when that.is done, the ‘pro: 
minent citizen’ bnsinexs will have short shrift.’’ 
emt 


Interesting Personal Sketches. 





We publish today from the New York Trt 
bune a very curious, and what we are sure will 
prove a very interesting, history of the actual 
facts and characters out of which grew “Uncle 
'om’s Cabin.” They are chiefly interesting as 
furnishing one of those odd examples of the 
development of national events and revolutions, 
by chance, in themselves both commonplace 
ind trivial, which occur sometimes as if to call 
our attention sharply to the Divine Prevision 
underlying the ordinary every-day routine of 
ur lives. The original Georce Harris was 
hut one of a thousand nameless slaves who ran 
hrough on the underground railroad to Canada. 
His story is inferior to most of the otbers in 
dramatic interest, yet it farnished the germ of 
Mrs. Stowr’s book, and this boek, although 
when critically judged it is not equal in power 
to some of her others which are comparatively 
unknown, was without doubt one of the inciting 
causes of the war which set free over four mil- 
lions of slaves. 

We unite with the 7ribune in urging upon 
ur more intelligent colored friends at the South 
the propriety of collecting now sach histories 
a8 this of Lewis Crarge, and any others which 
will paint in impérisbable’ colors for them the 
picture of slavery and the slave as he was. The 
natural impulse since the war with the whites 
of the North has been to put it and its cause 
out of sight as quick!y as possible. They 
fought, driven by a savege necessity, with their 
own flesh and blood ; and that necessity over- 
come, they have no mind to go back and pick 
over the details of the loathsome quarrel. They 
would be glad if the sunshine and quiock-grow- 


brother’s blood and their own which cry against 
each other from the ground. But this ought 
not to be. The truth of history, if not the 
crimes of the slaveholders, demands that these 
personal records of the dark and bloody days 
of slavery should be preserved. We hope the 
suggestion will he acted upon. 


Republican 
thy is. 


The Chronicle records that one striking result 
of the extraordinary newspaper discussion upon 
the merits of the great controverry now rapidly 
approaching a conflict of arms, will be to show 
to the German population of the Unit d States 
the exact difference between ths Democratic 
and Republican parties. There are many De- 
mocrats who sympathise with Prussia, aod 
some Republicans who sympathize with France; 
but the vact majority of the two great political 
organizations are separated as distinctly on this 
question as they were in regard to the recent 
rebellion. Many causes have operated to cause 
this state of things; but the main element in 
deciding the Republican sympathy is the vast 
influence of our German population. Several 
of the old States of the North were first settled 
by Germans, while every new State is more or 
lens controlled by emigrants from the ‘Fader- 
land.” This is eminently so of the. West. 

Equally decisive of Democratic sympathy is the 
unity of the Irish poptlation, now solidified 
for France, ia supporting the Democratic party. 

The Germans are far more intensely for ‘their 
cause than the 
is their native country that is in arms, and for 

that very reason they will the more readily re- 

member their friends and their enemies in this 


Where the Sympa- 





ing grain would hide now and always their }. 


Nominations in Seath Carolina. 


The Republican State Convention, to notmi- 

nate State officers, met in C.lumbia, South Caro- 

lina, on Tuesday, the 26th ult.” Every county io 

the State was fully represented, and the utmost 

enthusiasm and good feeling prevailed through- 

out its deliberation. A lage majority of the 

delegates were colored men. Hon. R. B. Exxiot, 

colored and candidate for Congress in the 3d 

district, was chosen temporary Chairman, and 

Mr. Green formerly of this city, also colored, 

Sergant-at-Arms. Mr. Extiot, was finally made 

permanent Chairman. While waiting for the 
report of the committee on credentials, the 
Convention was powerfully addressed by Ubief 
Justice Mosgs. Joun M. Morris, editor of the 
Charleston Republican also addressed the Con- 
vention in appropriate terms, and Hon. F. L. 
Carposa. The nameot Gov. Scort was then pre- 
sented to the Convention by T. I. Macxy, Esq , 
who was renominated for the position he hus 
held with so much honor to the State and him 

self, by acclamations. Hon. A. J. Ransier, 
(col.red) was also nominated by acclamation 
for the office of Lieutenent Governor. Both Gov. 
Scott, and Mr. Ransier appeared befure the 
Convention, to return thanks for their nomina- 
tions, and were received with the wildest enthu- 
-iasm by the delegates. They then separated 
with the most anbounded confidence in the sac- 
sess of their candidates over the Janus-faced, 
treacherous, ‘‘Reform” candidates nominated 
by and running in the interest of the Rebel 
Democracy. If they keep alive the fire of en- 
thusiasm enkindled by the harmonious and sat- 
isfactory action of the Convention, there can 
be no doubt that they will elect their candidates 
by an overwhelming majority. 


The Debt Payment. 





The Government pays seventeen millions of 
its debt during the last month, besides dis- 
charging all current obligations! It is a most 
encouraging statement, and will do mcre to 
wards promoting the credit of the Government 
than nineteen-twentieths of the financial dis- 
cussion in the last Congress. But our friends 
must remember that these splendid monthly re- 
ductions of the debt cannot be expected to con- 
tinue under reduced taxation. To us it seemed 
wiser that the burdens should still be tempora- 
rily borne, to the end that our credit might be 
more firmly established, the ease of funding the 
debt at a lower rate of interest, and the burdens 
thus permanently reduced. Other counsels 
prevailed; we only desire now to remind our 
friends that they must not expect in the future 
a continuance of exhibits so handsome as this 
which makes the past month bright in our 
financial calendar: 


Publicdebt, decrease for July, $17,034,123 74 
Public debt,’ decrease since 


Rg fr Peps 69,004,001 17 
Public debt. decrease during 
Grant's Administration..... 156,138,784 01 
Average monthly decrease for 
PDs ota vbihncieskutn cua 7,261,231 90 
Average monthly decrease for 
Pr oe ee 13,800,800 23 





Tweedledee and Tweedledum. 


The New York Tribune, of last week, in- 
dulged itself in the luxury of another cvarse 
aod bratal attuck on Mr. Wurtremore, the ex. 
pelled member from Svuth Carolina. It de- 
nounced him as a thief, a swindler, aud gene- 
rally the darkest kind of a felon. Tue editor 
vf that paper seems to have some personal 
hatred against Mr Wautremors, fur it has as. 
saulted him with a malignity and violence 
wholly out of proportion to bis offense, and ten 
times more vulgar and ruffianly than its attack 
on Goturpay, the Kentucky “ cadet broker,”’ 
co; perhead, and repudiator. It is perfecily fu- 
rious because somebody has not indicted Wuit- 
TEMORE and had him sent to State prison. It 
asks for no sach persecution of Go.tipay. 
Since it became the patron of Jerr. Davis all 
its sympathies seems to be with Southern rebels 
and all its hatred for Southern Radicals. The 
cadet business is only a pretext with it for as- 
sailing Wuitremorg, as the fact we have stated 
clearly enough shows. 

TEETER TD 


The Cotton Crop of 1870-71. 


A correspondent of the United States Econ- 
omtst, writing from Memphis, Tennessee, states 
that while the most liberal estimates of dealers 
in that quarter had not until recently put the 
cotton crop now being exported at more than 
2,750,000 bales, it was now generally conceded 
that the production of the past year was over 
3 250,000 bales. The Ecunomist estimates the 
crop for the present year at 4,300,000, which is 
conviderably above the maximam crop befvre 
the wer. In 1856, for instance, our crop is set 


standard. Not only has the existing free labor 
of the South been found to ran into the cu'ti- 
vation of cotton, rather than of pork and bread- 
stuffs, but the laborers, being more or less mi- 
gratory in their dispositions, prefer to raise on 
shares a crop which brings them cash, rather 
than one which ties them up to one spot and 
vecupation year after year. At present the ia- 
dications are that the past year was the last in 
which the South will attempt, to any great ex- 
tent, to grow her own fvod. 
a 


Bayonets a Better Prutection than 
Infallibility. 


However much faith some of his followers 
may have in the Pope’s infallibility since his 
council have declared him so, he rather dis- 
trusts its efficacy to save him from Italian bay- 
oneis. He evidently relied much more confi- 
dently on a French army than the declarations 
of his Bisbops that he was omnipotent to save. 
It is said that his Holiness is seriously alarmed 


the French Protectorate, and the plots that have 
been forined to seize his capital and pat an end 
to his temporal power. The loss of his do- 
minions, and of his temporal throne and au- 
thority, will prove a sad price to pay for the 
mere declaration of spiritual infallibility ; and 


that he had not been more infallible politically, 
and so not have lost his substantial bone of 
power in an attempt to seize the watery shadow 
of authority, like the foolish dog in the fable. 
—S 


Johnny Clem, the “drummer boy of Chicka. 
manga,’’ who was rejected at the recent exam- 
ination at West Point, had a better general 
average than the majority of those who passed. 
failing only in grammar. He has since received 
@1 appointment toa clerkship in the Interior 
Department at a salary of $1,200 per year. It 
is understood the President will again appoint 
him in September, 1871. Clem attends to his 
clerical duties during the day, and goes tos 
night school, being determined not to fuil at 
the next examiration. 


To tas Noatusrn Paess.—We say to our 
Northern friends that they must not be misled 





at the prospect of a speedy end being put to : 


he may po sibly entertain a feeling of regret | y 















From the Nation. 

The Political Compliexton of the 
Next Congress—The Probable Re. 
publican Majerity. 


The complexion ef the next Congress is a 
matter of considerable speculative interest, in 
respect to which, even at this earty day, it is 
possible to form some reasonable anticipations. 

The political aspect of the Senate cannot Le 
materially changed. The Republicans may, 
and we thiok will, lose one Senator from each 
of the States of Alubama, Arkansas, Lonisi- 
ana. New Jersey, and North Carulina. They 
have in effect lost one each in Oregon and Ten- 
nessee. ‘Phey may | se ove in West Virginia; 
but they are more likely to gain one ion Minue- 
sota, and may possibly, through the colored 
vote, gain one in Delaware. There is a bare 
possimlity of loss in. Illieois and Nebraska ; 
bat this can only happen in case of a litical 
deluge. In any event the Senate eegill seteie 
“or hy more than a two-thirds vote. 

‘ne House of Representatives is a body more 
open to change; and here the Democrats con- 
fidently tovk for success. Th. is, however, no 
new story. and proves nothing. We must con- 
sider the details of the approaching contest 
with smal! regard fur the vague expectations of 
excited politicians on either side. In order to 
arrive ata fair conclusion, we must consider 
the country io separate divisions, with refer- 
ence to the peculiar wants and interests of each 
section. There is no general wave of feein 
which is likely to sway the country as a whole. 
Indifference is the only feeling which is wide- 
spread at this time. In the New England 
States we disvern no indications of political 
discontent, and see no reason for expecting 
great chacges. The doultiul district of New 
Hampshire is made reasonably safe by the fact 
that the navy-yard is in it, and is controlled by 
Republicans, who doubtless uuderstand, from 
the fate of Collector Grinnell, that they are 
expected to be vigilant politicians. The Re- 
publicans must, however, lose two districts in 
Connecticut, which they carried only by reason 
of the unpopularity of the Democratic nomi- 
nees, who were formerly Johnson Republicans. 
I. New York, the war between the Fenton and 
Morgan factions seriouvly weakens the Repub- 
lican party ; and there are also other troubles 
in its ranks which have @ very unfavorable jn- 
fluence Gov. Hoffman bas pursued a line of 
policy which has strengthened him with his 
party in the rural districts, and has, upon the 
—" strengthened his party as well as him- 
self. 

The result will certainly be a loss to the Re- 
publicans of the Kleventh, Twelfth, aud Thir- 
tieth Districts, while they will run some risk of 
losing the Sixteenth (Clinton ) Eighteenth (Sa- 
ratoga,) Tweuty first (Oneida,) and ‘I'wenty- 
eighth (Monroe) Districts. We do not believe, 
however, that they can lose all of these, though 
we incline to expect a loss of the Eighteenth 
and Twenty-first. Several other districts were 
lost at the recent judicial elec-ion, but that 
afforded no test by which the result of an eleo- 
tion next fall could be measured. In New 
Jersey, Mr. Hill, who was elected by 79 ma- 
jority, can hardly expect to saccéed again. But, 
on the otier hand, Mr. Height, the Deme ratic 
member from the Second District, may be de- 
feated by the colored voters, who are very nu- 
merous in his district. In Pennsylvania we 
judge that the present ill-feeling in the Third 
District will cause the loss of Mr. Myers’ seat. 
The Tenth (Cake’s) District is naturally Demio- 
cratic, and will no duubt go that way bie time. 
So will the Twenty-first (Covode’s.) The Thir- 
teenth (Mieanay is likely to te lost. The 
Repablicanguajority hus been diminishing there 
tcr some time, having been 1,287 m 1866, and 
only 311 iu 1868; aud the colored vote will be 
small. But the colored vote will, we think, gain 
the Fifth District to the Republicans, and save 
the Sixteenth, which would otherwise be d.vubt- 
ful. In the Seventeenth, Mr. Morrill is run- 
ning again, which meaus that he intends to be 
re-elected ; and, in Pennsylvania, ‘‘where there’s 
a@ will there’s a way.” + consider Delaware 
and one district uf Maryland doubtfal, since 
-he admission of colored voters, but shall, in 
our final estimate, leave them, as at present, 
Democratic. 

In the Svuthern States, generally, the finan- 
cial mismanagement of many Republican offi- 
cials will prejudice the party. Buv it bas been 
made quite clear tiat nuthing except intimida- 
tion will divert the colored vote from the Re- 
publican ticket. We do not therefore believe 
that any Republican who was fairly elected in 
1868 from the Sucth will be succeeded by » 
Democrat now, except in cases-where the ma- 
jority was very small. Mr, Heflin. of Alabama, 
was elected by 153 maj rity. In Tennessee, 
the Democrats will duubtléss gain five or six 
members owing to the repeal of disfranchisin 
laws. We allow them six. On theother bh 
the colored vote will guin the St. Louis district, 
with at least two Kentucky districts, and save 
Duvall’s in West Virginia, which would other- 
wise be unsafe. 7 

In the West, the free trade sentiment is not 
unlikely to be the cause of some division among 
the Republicans ; but the course of the West 
eru Congressmen has been generaliy shaped 
according to the interests oft their respective 
districts, and is ipreaite satisfactory to their 
constituents. The districts which were closest 
n 1868 are precisely these in which the colored 
vote will now be largest, except in the north- 
ern part of Ohio. By this vote we think that 
the Republicans wili save, in OLio, Stevenson's 
district (majority 497,) Schenck’s (475,) baw- 
reuce’s (629.) Smith (343,) and Muore’s (956.) 
But the colored peopie alone can hardly save 
Welker (462.) or B:nghwm (416,) and we doubt 
if they wiil,suffice to save Winans (155) in the 
Columbus district, althuugh colored people are 
numerous there. Mr. Winans isa tree trader, 


down at 3,880,580 bales, which is about t'e band there is much opposition to him on that ac- 


count. If be is thrown aside on that ground, 
the district will be lost. 

In Indiana, the colored vote would save all 
the Republican members, but for some domestic 
quarrels, which bid fair to lose two members. 
This vote will, we believe, save the Detroit 
district in Michigan, and may save the doubtial 
district in Illinois, though we should concede 
that to the Democrats. ‘The Milwaukee district 
in Wisconsin will, we think, be lost by the Re- 
publicans this year. 

We know of no reason for expecting any 
changes in California, Nevada, or Nebraska. 
But we put Nevada in the Democratic c lan, 
inasmach as the Repudlican majority there has 
diminished since 1864. 

The prospect of the next House; under those 
vircumstunces, appears to be about as follows: 








Rep. Dem. % 
Alabama......... 8 S| Nebraska... 16 
Arkansas ...... ~° 1 2] Nevada........... is S 
California........ 1 2|N. Hampshire. 8 0 
Connecticut .... 1 3] New Jersey..... 

0 1) New York...... 15 16 

1 Oj North Caroling 5 2 

8 3] Ohid....... Ree 

9 5 | Oregon........... 0 1 

6 6) Pennsylvania... 14 0 

6 0] Rhode Island.. 2 0 

1 | South Caroling 4 0 

Kentucky ....... 2 7{| Teunessee....... 2 6 

uonisiana........ S 2 f Temes crcesicceces &:2 

Maine............ 6 0| Vermont........ 3 0 

Maryland. ...... 0 5] Virginia......... 8 6 

Massachusetts.. 10 ©| West Virginia. 3 0 

Michigan........ 6 0| Wisconsin...... 4 2 

Minnesota....... 2 0 _- = 

ississippi...... 4 13] Total..........143 99 
Missourt e bsedabs 6 3 

EEE 
Another Letter from the Colored 
Cadet. 


The following letter from the co’ored cadet, 
James W. Surta, was written in answer to a 
gentleman who, f-aring the Congressional in- 
vestigation would come pret’y hard on the white 
cadets who have per-ecuted the colored boy, 
desired him tom .k»ce:tain re rasti.ns or quali- 
fications of his f.rmer letters ; 

“ Caup Groroe H. Tromas, 

“ Waar Porat. Jaly 15, 1870, 


‘Dear Sir: Your favor of the 13th inst., 
came to hand last evening. 
“I have noted the contents, and would say 


in reply that, inasmuch as 
‘carried the matter 8o far, it ouaineieton 


for me to retract what I have said. Moreover, 
—— would say that my statements were 
talee, and could not bear as examination. 
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SS 
LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


I 
Letter from Texas. 


Austin, ‘lexas, Jcly 18, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

The Legislature has been in session months, 
and has done nothing beyond the passage of the 
militia bill, the enabling act, and one or twe 
other important measures of a strictly adminis 
tration character. Time has been squandered 
over railroad bills which are bound ultimately 
to ruin the Republican party and bankrupt the 
State, unless the vew power, which is under 
stood will be freely used, can be sustained. Th 
Southern Pacific, with a subsidy of $16,000 
per mile, has at last gone to the Guvernor. It 
was engrossed, and returzed to the cha‘rman 
of the committee weeks ago, but withheld fur 
some purpose. The International passed the 
Il.use by a vote of 64 to 14. This yives « 
bonus to those Wrtuous incorp vrators of $10 000 
per mile! It is with regret, be it stated, that 
every colored vote but one in the House, and 
Senator Ganesin the Senate, was given in favor 
of this corporation. They, however, all agree 
in the Muuse to sustain the Governor in the 
event of his vetoing this and the Southern Pa- 
cific. As yet his Excellency hus vetoed every- 
thing which savored of “chicken pie,” though 
the bills that have reached him and been con- | 
sidered have only been small in comparison 
with the great c rporations previously men | 
tioned. The railroads and other organ‘z:tions 
now before the Legislature asking fur aid would 
probably foot up $100,000,000, and if this | 
called session let us off with a public debt of | 
fifty millions—remember we are free now—we | 
shali be lucky. ° 

Much has been said about corruption—so | 
much that nicklings of that nature have reached 
the sacred walls of the Capitol. ‘Ihe lower 
louse in a fit of righteous indignation passed 
a resolution authorizing the Speaker to appoint 
a committee of investigation. It was done, 
and the cummittee went directly to work taking 
evidence. The following morning the whule 
mitter was reconsidered, and finally laid on 
the table. 

The recusants have been readmitted to their 
seats in the Senate. The great Bowers, leader 
of the Democracy, has lost his prestige, and 
his mantel has fallen on the ex-Confederate 
Colonel Parsons, who is the champion of the 
Southern Pucific and the bitter opponent of 
the Trans-Continental—a road whica asks but 
a naked eharter and the right of way through 
the public domain. Parsons is called a Repub- 
lican. He is senior Major General of the Militia. 

In the meantime the State Superintendent of 
Education was rejected by the Senate, and no 
action has been taken on the question of public 
schools. A bill has been introduced which is 
almost a transcript of the Kansas system—does 
not wention color once, but tries bard to en- 
graft a clause or two, which will enable the 
Superintendent to establish separate schools 
Here itis: ‘* Any district board refusing the 
admission of any children of scholastic age 
into the common schoole, without having pre- 
vicusly provided adequate educational advan- 
tages to such children, shall forfeit to county 
the sum of dollars each month fur every 
child so rejected during the time such schools 
are taught; and all moneys forfeited to the 
common school fund of the county under this 
act, shall be expended by the coun ’y superin- 
tendent fur the education of such children: 
Provided, That any member of suid district 
board, who shall protest against the action of 
his said board in excluding any such children 
from adequate educational advantages, shull 
not be subject to the penulty herein named.” 

It then goes on to state how the offender shall 
be brought |-efore a magistrate and fined—be 
commiited to jail in default of payment, &c.. 
&c. Now, Mr. Editor, is not this « miscrable 
attempt to dodge a square issue? . The friends 
of the clause will have to face the music, for it 
will be made and fi mly contested. 

All the colored Representatives and their 











a T K N E W_ E R A. uf these Siete, in consequence of the late 


| that the functionaries of the college are asking 


persons. 
cluded, the l.ve refurmed aud magched to Pis- 
cataway, where they were dismissed by the 


warshal. 


stration was the orderly way in which every- 








“agony and bloody sweat of civil butchery,” 
the civil rights bill and the 15th amendment 
law—universal pvlitical equality—inducive to 
the commingling of races at least in moderate 
degree, on such public vccasions. It is worthy 
f remark, however, that but few colored per- 
sons took seats within the synagogue, where 
soon was to be witnessed the thanderirg elo- 
quence and flushing fun of the ex-Confederate 
several and the ex Governor, Il. A. Wise, 
whose speech was one hundred pages in length. 
(he general said this manuscript “ wes only 
hilf completed.’ (Subject: “ L.fe and char- 
acter of ex President Juhn Tyler.’’) 

Attracted by the occasion, the subject, and 
the speakers, some few colored male persous, 
the most corteous and intelligent perhaps, seve- 
ral of whom were property-holders aud officers 
elect of the City Council of Williamsburg ; the 
courteous and gentlemanly minister of the First 
Colored Bupt sc Church here, aud two young 
men from the State of Mus-achusetts, tovk seats 
vot far from the hall door, andat a magnificert 
as Well as diguified distance iu the rear of the 
whites. ‘They were no sooner seated than they 
were ordered by one of the fushing marshals, 
bearing the haugbty urien of a cavalier of old, 
to wet further to the rear. Soon the waive ot 
bic . ‘on indicated that these colored persous 
shou d get still further to the rear. The scowls 
and glances of disa; probation soon became s0 
biting and withering that not a solitary one of 
them bad the bardibood to remain aud bear the 
speeches, 

This is queer proceedings in view of the fact 


the State Legislature and the Federal Congres- 
for un equitable share of the land fund, &., to 
feather their nests with. What will Congress, 
and particularly Mr. Butler, think of this diw 
bolicul conduct toward their wards? Other- 
wise the college commencement passed off agree- 
ably and pleasantly. "© 


rr 
The Fifteenth Amendment in Maryland. 





Tv the Editor of the New Era: 


Permit me through the columns of your 
widely circulated sheet to say to the peopie that 
Saturday, July 9, 1870, was a day long to be 
remembered hy those participating in the grand 
celebratiun of the fifteenth Coustitutionai 
amendment. Itcame off in a very pleasant 
grove, just outside of the village of Piscata- 
way, Prince George’s county, Maryland. At 
early morn men, women, and children could be 
seen Weuding their way frum the surrounding 
cvuniry to Piscataway. About 11 o'clock 
Uhief Marshal Charles Washington, with a 
number of mounted aids, formed in line, and 
the procession proceeded to the grounds, where 
a stund hus been erected. The meeting was 
organized with the following officers: Levin 
W’. Gaines, president ; Charlies G. Waters, vice 
presideut; aud Capt. R. 8. Widdicomb, secre- 
tury. ‘he president called the meeting to or- 
der. After thanking the audience for the honor 
conferred on fim, admonished them of the pro- 
priety of observing order, th .t they might bear 
aud leara, and be bevetivd thereby. 

The band played the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’"’ when John M.' Colby aud George W. 
Hatton were introduced, who very agreeably 
entertained the assemblage for abuut au hvur, 
after which the speakers and band repaired to 
the sumptuous table, which had been prepared 
in the grove. The viands were partaken of 
with a gest. . Diuner over, Shelby Clark, Capt. 
R 8. Widdicowb, and Charles G. Waters were 
n reduced, and each spuke at some length to 
the waiting wultitude of about two thousand 


At about 5 o’clock the exercises were con- 


The most noticeable feature of the demon- 


thing passed off, white aud culored alike depourt- 
ing themselves with much propriety. 
‘That our celebration was a success, was the 
passing remark of every one here. 
James G. Jones. 








friends ask is no invidious distinction in the 
law of such a character. Then, they believe it 
to be the duty of every good citizen to let these 
matters arrange themselves, and do all iu his 
power to harmonize the matter, making just 
allowances fur prejudice and education. No 
law, however, which infringes their coustitu- 
tional rights, both nat.onal and State. 

As time developes new schemes and the term 
of this called Legislature wanes, one cannot 
help reviewing the work dune, its churacter, 
the appointments made and their confirma. 
tions, without feeling a litile dejected, and that 
the brilliant prospects with which our career 
as a new State was commenced ure somewhat 
darkened. . 

Though the Executive has made some very 
strange appvintments, he bas not lost either 
the confidence or respect of the people. Govod 
War, warm veterans of the Union army, men of 
integrity and ability have been left vut in the 
cold, and fat positions given to new converts 
and opporents to his Excellency, in the late 
contest. 

He, however, is a tower of strength, our hope 
ai) trust, and by him we yet are willing to live 

fuil. 

The probabilities are that the qnestion of 
corruption and fraud will come up in such a 
shape as that an investigation cannot be avoided. 
Woe be unto the miscreants shou!d it prove 
that bribes have been given. One railroad | 
company is said to have $200,000 on which to | 
work. Where there is so much smoke there ia | 
bound to be some fire. 

The Central railroad bill passed the lower | 
house yesterday, (18th inst.,) by a vote of 61 
to 13, only one of the colored members voting | 
against it. This bill gives $152,000 of the | 
school fund, and furfeited land grants to the | 
road. 

Just at the close of the war this road paid | 
this amount to the State in worthless State | 
confederate scrip. The whole fight iv the Con- | 
stitutional Convention was based on this schoo! 
fund. The Abivili’s men, led by Davis, of | 
fered to compromise the question if the opposi- 
tion would adopt the doctrine, so ax to save the | 
school fund to the children of the State. The | 
refusal of the Hamiltonians led to the eplit— | 
the furmation and ultimate triumph of the | 











| 
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Unless the Governor b2 sustained in his 
looked-for vetoes, God help the State. 


verrons. 
mi 


Letter from Virginia. 


Wituiamssvura, Va., July 18, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Evra: 

Prar Sin: Many days previous to the com. 
mencemenut of the exercises at the College of 
William and Mary, notices were distributed 
broadcast throughout tl-is region and elsewhere, 
inviting the sovereigns, inter pective of color or 
gender, &c., to attend on the 5ib of July, the 
conclading doings for this scholastic year. 

Pursuant to notice, the peopte comprising 
all colors, sizes, grades of intellect and social 
standing, came up from all about Judea and 
passed into the temple of living waters, whose 
xrand old walls once echoed to the eloquence of 
Virginia’s bravest and best. 

How murked the change since the days of 
Jefferson and state rights. The reconstruction 


Davis wing of the party. | oy oF two. 


Nous | 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


ee 


Skhirmishing on the Front. 


Connon, Aug. 1, 1870.—The special gerre- 
spondent of the ‘Tr.bu..e, at Saarbiack on the 
29th ult., reports that large French forces are 
suid to be a-rembling immediately behind the 
hills; bat deserters from them say they have 
nothing to eat, and their appearance confirms 
their report; they are half sturved and woe 
Ixgone. Some French infantry entered Prus- 
siuu territory at 3 o'clock this morning to dig 
up potatoes. ‘They weredriven off without any 
potatoes, and wiih the luss of two men. Potato 
dggiug bus been attempted at intervals all 
alung the frontier, 

The common belief now as to the plan of 
calupaign is that three armies will fourm at 
points from Saarbruck southward ; the svuther- 
mo t tu advance on Strasburg; the next on 
Nancy, and the third to mask Metz, co-opera- 
ting with the second. 

‘The French can hardly have been acquainted 
with the weakuess of the Prussian force iu Saar 
bruck during the last few days. It is net uow so 
mach at their mercy. ‘The Prussian patrols are 
very active und penetrate tw the extreme right 
and left of the valley. The non success of the 
enemy's sharp shooting encournges them to gu 
within unnecessarily short distances of the 
Freuch outposts. 

A Prussian party made their way yesterday 
along en open marching space beluw the woods 
which stretch to the French camp, when some 
Chesseurs burst out of the wood within 5U 
yards shooting. The Prus-ian purty made off 
as tust a8 they could, the Frenchmen firing at 
them behiad. This is the worst exhibition yet 
of French unsteadiness and want of seli-re- 
straint. {[f the Chasseurs cou'd have remained 
qu eta minute or two longer, they might have 
uestroyed or nade prisuners of the whole party. 
Even when they tad nothing :o do bat tuke 
yood ati atthe flying horsemen from 50 yards 
ouwaid, they dia nut succeed in hitting their 
buddies. ‘lbree shots were received in different 
parts of men’s equipments. Bodies of infantry 
aie continual y guing out to reconnoiter. 

The sume correspondent, on the 30th ult., 
says that the Pru-sian patrols, during the 
ni_ht, had suffered more severely than usaal.— 
One party was surprised by the French con- 
ceuled in a wood, who suddeuly fired upon 
them, wounding a Ublan gnd a tusileer of the 
secoud battalion of the 40th. ‘Two other men 
were wounded in the different patrols. 

‘The French are building a bridge over the 
Suar, between Grossblittersdorf aud Uuckwei- 
ler, near Saareguemines. The work dune yes- 
ierday on top ol the lull turns out to be a pro- 
tected outtery ‘Two cannon have appeared 
there. Fighting is expected in the course“of a 


Prussia Confident. 


Loxpow, August 2 — Advices from Prussian 
| forces mention the prevalence thruuybout Ger- 
| many of an uowavering assurance of an ulti- 
wate V.ctory. 


Ne Stirriug War News. 


Loxpon, August 2—8 A. M.—The war new? 
this morning is meagre and uuimportant. The 
London j.urnals appear this morning without 
a “ord frum the rival armies on the Rhine. 
Active reviuiting for the marine services has 
been ordered at the English dock yards, The 
impression prevails that the arrival of the 
French ficetun the Baltic alone prevented the 
Prussian advance thruugh France to Paris. 

Advices from Prussia. 

Loxrporw, August 2—Advices have been re- 
ceived here by telegraph from tbe Prussian 
headquarters on the Rhine. Up to three o'clock 
yentercay afternoon there hud been no general 
engagement. Up to that time scouting purties 
wud skirmishers from both armies were con- 
tmually muking raids into the enemies’ terri- 
tory, bat it is believed this was more to sccus- 
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The French Troops Leaving Rume. 


Rowe. August 2.—The French Chasseurs left 
Civita Vechia yesterday. Italy is concentra- 
ting troops on the Roman frontier. <: 


The Donations for the Soldiers. 


Bertrx, August 2.—The Deutsche Bank of 
this city offers to receive and disburse donations 
made in America for the benefit of the wounded 
soldiers. 


The Londo Times on the Situation. 
Loxpox, Aug. 2.—The Times this morning 





thinks the delay in the military movements of 
both sides is to be ascribed to the demoriliza- 
tion of the troops from having been moved by 
rail. The French were al-o delayed on account 
of the hesitatiun of the South German States. 
and are now necessarily confined to the narrow 
ground of the Saar valley. In fact the entire 


‘ered by unforseen circumstances of th.s sort, 
and bas acted probably tu form a new one. 
The Times argues that the aim of the French 


will be found to be infinitely less efficient than 
the needle-gun, and the difference in this respect 
will probably be suffic.ent to govern the resulc 
of the war. © 


The Great Battle to be Fought om Sunday. 


Brussets, Aug. 2—Noon.—Uhe cerrespond 
ent of the Independence Belge, writing from 
Metz, asserts that the fist great battle will be 
fought on nie | or Sanday next, or Munday 
at the farthest. He undersceres the seutence 
iollowing, viz: ** This ts sure.” 
Republicans for Germany. 


oe 


The following resolutions were adopted at a 
meeting of the Union Republican General Com- 
mittee in New York Thursday evening : 


Resolved, That as men and Americans, we 
deeply deplore the armed confi ct that threatens 
two prive'pal nations, with which the United 
States have ever been at peace. 

R. solved, That while our Government wisely 
adheres to its traditional policy of avwiding en. 
tangling alliances with princes and potentates, 
the sympathies of the American people cannot 
be restrained, where usurping Imperialisw in 
one country wages aggres-ive war upon national 
unity in another, and where we discern, in spite 
of ail pretenses, that the assuiled are substan- 
tially the entire German people, bonnd to oar- 
selves by the strongest ties of frierdship and ot 
blood. 

Resolved, That remembering France as a 
generous ally in our early history, we confess 
the greater antipathy to her present wily and 





Briti-h Cabinet, and his invasion of the Mexi- 
can States, proved forgetful of bis country’s 
traditions, and placed the French people in a 
false position in relation to our recent struggle 
to preserve the legacies of Washington and 
Lufayette. 

Resolved, That the early espousal by German 
Americans of the cause of free labor beyond 
the Mississippi; their subsequent devotion to 
the sume and broader principles on a hundred 
fields of battle; with the friendly attiude of 
the German States during our long military 
journey from Sumter to Appomattox—are 
rightly remembered, now that the red planet of 
war has set on the Potomac to rise upon the 
Rhine. 

Resolved, That as our own fight for Union 
grew, under Grant, to a triumph for freedom ; 
s», while German anity is perfected, may re- 
;ublican liberty be established in Fatherland 
and throughout the world. 
ne 
Meeting of the Union League Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Lone Branca, July 29.—A meeting of the 
National Executive Committee of the Union 
League of America was held this day at the 
Continental Hotel. In the absence of ex-Gov- 
ernor William Newell, of New Jersey, the 


chairman, General M. S. Batterfield, of Florida, 
was called to the chair, Mr. Thomas G. Baker, 
the National secretary, acted as secretary. 

There were present among others, C. W. 
Goddard, 1st vice president, V. Alexander.; 





has a long editorial on the prospect. The writer | 


prec-nceived plan of the Emperor has been al -| 


chassepot, on account of its fouling speedily, | 


msolent chief, who, by bis intrigues with the | 


Samucl Smith, Joseph Divinie, of New York © 


HE NEW. E 


NEWS I\ BRIEF. 


There isarumor in San Francisco that a 
filibustering expedition is being fitted out there 
for the captare of the Fiench colonies of Tahiti 
and New Caledonia, and the French consul is 
preparing to have it stopped. 


An English letter now says that Carlyle will 
not v.sit this country. Both his age and his 
hubits forbid the idea. He has gone to visit 
his relatives in Scotland, and “has no more 
thought of crossing the Atlantic than of going 
to the moon.”’ 


George W. Gibbons, of Clinton place, New 
York offers to wager $10,000 that the Emperor 
Napoleon will be w the city of Berlin in ninet, 
duys, dictating terms to King William. 











The Indianapolis Journal, in speculating on 
the work of the census takers thus far, says 
that the indications are that the population of 
Ludianu will approximate to 2,000,000. 


Among the personal privileges which nature 
bas accorded to woman, there are surely non 
more enviable, says Wilkie Collins, *thap their 
privileye of always locking their best when 
they louk at the wan they love.’ 


On the 29th of September it will he 100 years 
sinc: George Whitefield preached. ia Exeter. 
N. H.., the lust sermou of his life, dying at 
Newburyport the day after. It is suggested 
that union religious services be held to com- 
memorate the unuiversary. 


Wendell Phillips wili_ make no more lecture 
engagements until the 15th of next September, 
and then only throuuh James Redpath's Boston 
Lecture Bureau. Mr. Sumner has vot yet de. 
cided whether he will lecture next winter o1 
not. 


Mr. Orange Judd, of New York, has inserted 
a clause in his will bequeathing $30,00) for a 
new Professorship at Wesleyan University of 
Middletown. Ile places the sum at interest. 
| so that the chair may be immediarely filled. 
| Added to his fur the Scient.fic Hall, this makes 
his donation to the institution $100,000 within 

| a year. 


| Walt Whitman is suffering from a serious 
wound in his hand. caused by the explesion o! 
a vinegar cruet which be was handling at table, 
and which cut bis fingers, while the contents, 
supposed to we cl emically prepared, poisoned 
the wound. Ie has suffered a great deal from 
the accident. 


The Court of Common Please, in Philadel- 
phia, hus decided that Philip Laury is the genu- 
| ine Grand Chancellor of the Kuights of Pythius. 
| Jusge Allison, in giving the opinion, said that 
the * Knights"? nuinbered 45,000 in Pennsy! 
vania. 








A contemporary says: ‘“ We have before us 
a letter from a young hero near the Colorado 
line who writes to his father: ‘I tell you it is 
tough to come in worn out with the bard work 
of breaking prairie and have to go to making 
bread and boiling bacon. I can’t stand this 
I must go East and get a cook that doesn’t wear 
trousers.’’’ LIlere’s » chance for the girls. 


The father of Minister Frelinghuysen died at 
the early age of thir®-two years, when his sen 
Frederick was but three yearsof age. He was 
a prominent and rising !awyer in Millstone, N 
J., bis home and the birthplace of bis son 
Shortly after his death the remainder of his 
family removed to Newark, where they have 
lived ever since 


A dispatch from Denver, Colorado, says two 
meu named Patrick and Griswold have been 
arrested fur participating in the hanging of Jas. 
O'Neil: some days ago. They were bound over 
for trial. ‘this is the first instance in the Ter- 
ritory wherein the legal authorities have inter- 
fered with the acts of the so-called Vigilants. 


France’ lost 80,000 men during the Crimean 
strugyle. The ltalian campaign carried off 
60,000 more of Napoleon’s bruves, while 65,000 
Frenchmen were sacrificed in the Chinese and 
Mexican wars. The opening war is assuming 
such mammoth proportions that Napoleon’s 
losses bow promise to exceed all these figures 
aggregated. 

As Gov. Fairchild, of Wisconsin, and a friend 


were riding by rail from Mudison, lately, two 
young ladies with their beaux entered the 


RA. 


tom the troops to ‘he sight of the fire of the 


General Bodivi, of Pennsylvania; General W° 
l Clark, of Texas; Culonel Thomas R Rich’ 
Maryland; W. E. Cook, Washington; E. G. 
Ferris, lowa; and Thomas W. Couway, New 
Orleans. 

A discussion involving the coming elections 
in various States took place. 

Important action was taken in regard to the 
Union League in Washington city. 

An iwportant report was received from 
Florida, showing the need of a thoruugh or- 
ganization in the State. 

General W. T. Clark, of Texas, made a re- 
port from his State, showing the very efficient 
organization of Texas under the presidency of 
Hon. P. Newcomb. The address of Gen. Clark 
was full aud complete. Jt showed that the 
vew militia b:!] iu ‘Texas world put an end to 
lawlessness. The pending resvlution was adopted 
uvanmously, that ao election be held in the said 
State this fall. 

Mr. Couway, of New Orleans, made a vigor- 
ous speech, depicting the state o¥ affiirs in 
Louisiuna, and showing that persistent efforts 
ure being made to deceive and seduce away 
members cf the Republican patty under spe- 
civus and false devices coming from the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Geveral Littlefield, of Florida, made a bril- 
liane Speech on the cundition of the Republican 
party in his State;demanding the active sympa 
thy of Union men at the North for their breth- 
ren in the South, and showing that Uvion men, 
both wh.te and black, were scarcely permitted 
to live there. 

oe ee 


The Nathan’s Murder. 


crowded car, and the distinguished gentlemen 
surrendered their seats to the fuir ones. But 
great was their surprise to see the young men 
occupy their seats and take their companions 
upon their laps. . ‘* By Geurge,’’ said the Gov- 
ernor, “we wight have done that.” 


A subscription was lately opened to purchase 
a crown fur the King of Italy, who, it appears, 
has no such article in the royal wardrobe. The 
ligt was soon fu!l, when the King sent for the 
chiet movers in the matter, and thanking them 
in right kivgly fashion, be; ged them to empl y 
the money to found un asylum for the bliod in 
Florence, which will be dove. “The King’s 
Crown”’ is the appropriate name suggested for 
the Luild.ng. 


~<a. 


Outrages by the Indians in Texas. 


_ 





Acstin, Texas, July 26.—Reports from the 
frontier detuil new series of outrages. Tie 
country is fairly occupiedby the Ludians. Horses 
are carried off by droves. Scores of families 
are abandoning their homes, and in many in 
stances are reduced to destitution. The Indi- 
ans are breaking up everything in the viciuity 
of Saba Sala. 

The Senate has passe! the Senthern Pacific 
railroad bill over the Governor's veto. 

The following isa special to the News, from 
Waco: “Captain Ballentive, from Fort Rich- 
ardson, reports that Major McClellan, with 
fifty members of the Gth cavalry, while scou'- 
ing on the L4th instant, met 250 Indians, which 
gave battle and forced the cavalry back eight 
miles, killing two and wounding eleven among 
whom was Surgeon Hatch. They also ki led 
nine horses and wounded twenty-one, The 
fight lusted five hours. Fifteeu Indians were 
seen to fall. The cavalry were compelled’ to 
call assistance from the fort to get back to their 
post. The ludiaus were armed with Leory 
Spencer rifles, six shooters, aud commanded by 
an able chie. ‘They ure believed to be on a 
general marauding expedition, and are all war- 
riurs. Major McClellan says they were the 
best appoined b’dy warriors he ever saw. It 
ix believed that they were Comunches and Kio- 
vas from a reservation.” 


No clue bas yet been fuund to the murderer 
of the lamented Mr. Nathan, of New York, or 
if found, the police of that city are keeping it 
to themselves. ‘Lhe charge or'ginated by a 
New York Sunday paper, that one of the sons 
of Mr. Nathan comwitted the crime, is repu- 
diated by the police authorities, and is de 
nounced by the press of New York as a ma" 
civus persecution of an innocent man. ‘1. 
funeral of the deceased .ovk place yesterday. 
| hree wealthy Israelites have tendered $100.000 
if necessary, to bring to punishment the auibor 
of the accusation against Washington Nathan 
us the murderer. 

The New York Commercial of last evening 
says: “tbe mystery of the curriage in 22d 
street after miduight is cleared up. Its erraud 
was disreputable and involved a pair of nice 
young men, but it bad no connection whatever 
wth the wurder or robbery. ‘I'he wonder that 
the noise mude in the struggle in which Mr. 
Nathan lost his life was not beurd is moditied 
when we are told by the builder thut walls and 
c:ilings were all ‘deadened,” and when we 
learn that Superintendent Jourdvn caused men 
to shout at the top of their luaga in the ruom 

















‘LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the 
Columbia Law Buildings, 


Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people und their friends are invited 


of Mr. Nathan and the sound was not heard in | © #ttend. fy 
the rooms vccupied by others in the house on b81-tf G. F. NEEDHAM, 
that futal night. Somebudy bears about with mast-t. Secretary. 





Mrs. JAMES GILLIARD 


_ Would respectfully give notice to friends and 
the public generally, that she has opened a fist- 
class 

Boarding Fiouse, 


No. 76 Norra Street, Battimorg, 


where all attention will be given and no pains 
spared to make a pleasant home to all who may 
favor her with a call. 

Terms reasonable. 

Baltimore, April 14, 1870. apl4-1m. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, Eaitor. 


A PAPER FOR EVéRY SUNDAY. 


JUST THE THING FOR INFANT- CLASSES! 1 
The Little Onesare Velighted with it! 


bim the marks of that struggle, but he hides 
securely aud leaves no trace. 

‘The reward offered is immense, and enough 
to tempt almost any man. It is a fortuoe in 
itself, und would secure its recipient a home 
uud a living here or in w foreign land. The 
wurderer must have a ‘pal,’ male or female, 
and that person can vues by a single word 
more than a litetime of vice or ‘crime would 
yield. The police are diligently at work, aud 
we trust they are judicivusly occupied, and that 
they are co uperating with each other. Now is 
no time for professional jealousy or for sepa- 
rate action. Let each trusted man have in bis| * 
hands all the threads and clues that have been 
discovered, and then the quick wit and clear 
thought of these detectives may work out the 
resuit. They will go wild if they do not co- 
operate.” 








So 





Gov. Srraaur’s Visit.—Senator Sprague 
left Columbia last Wednesday after a visit of 
ibree days. The main ubject of his visit was 
to make a minnte inspectivn of the site of his 
contemplated canal. The most of his time was 
tuken up in this way. In company with his 
agent, Col. 8. A. Pierce, he provreded over the 
whele ground on foot, in @ broiling sun, along 
the oarrew tow-path of the canal. Notwith- 
standing the immense capital that will have to 
be expended in making resent canal avail- 
able as a water-power, be intends to fulfil his 


Tt is an Illustrated Paper, for every Sanday, for Tnfant 
Scholars Kach weekly number Contuins a cat, and two 
original stories by the Editeur. 


cents each. Sent for ber, on trial, tor one cent per copy. 
bend stamp for sample copy & 


ADAMS, BLACKMBR & LYON 
jon 1-tf Chicago, 11. 


National Sunday School Teacher. 
Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, Editor. 





TERMS —80 cents « year; clubs of 25 copies and upwards, 20 |. 
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“EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILEGES FOR ALL,” 
BY 
DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 


(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c., 
left in my charge. jy14-6m. 
All About the Public Lands, 
HAWES’ MANUALOF U. 8. SURVEYING. 


Tells all About the Public Lands. 








It tells how the Government lands are sur- 
veyed. 
It tells how to enter, locate. purchase or ret- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip 
It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporstions, for railroads, canals, schools. 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted 
It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms. fees, &c., 
It tells in what States and Territories the pub 
lic lands are. ; 
[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘* RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SeTTLe UPON 80 or 160 
\CKES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
ING $5 to $10 DowN, aND $10 to $20 1N® Five 
YEARS. ] ; 
It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 
It tellsabout. Mineral Landsand Mining Claims. 
This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hwnp- 
Book of the Public Sant System of the United 
States. 
Unitep States Sevate CramBer, 
Wasuineton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveying Manuva. prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 
In addition to complete and authentic instrue- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Lund Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It ts almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of learning in the country. 
8. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Pubife Lands. 


Wasutnaron, Feb. 8, 1868. 
-Thave examined the Compare Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preperation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers. 
or _ persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 
Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon a, their copies 
promptly. J. M. EDMUNDs. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Survevinc Manuva. carefully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS, 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 
Address J H. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 
DEALER IN 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AND 
FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAIL o R. 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 


is always stocked with a great variety of Business 
Suits f r Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
age and condition. For practical use, purchas- 
ers will tind here the largeststock in the District 
to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


includes all articles of Underwear for Gentleme~ 

and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 
urchasers, who may rely upon getting all they 

Cicgain for. Included in this department are 


THE 4) SHIRTS, 


in great variety of styles, sizes, and qualities, 
warranted equal to any Shirt in the United States 
for the prices. Their wearing qualities are un 
ensalion: 


THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 


is completely stocked with the choicest fabrics 
of Europe and America, and are made to order 
in the best manner at orices to compare favor- 
ably with any establishment in the country. 

Bey Fits guarantied alter nature's own sweet 
model. 

‘Those who wish to have their goods made at 
home, or elsewhere, can purchase any pattern, 
and have it cut and trimmed, if desi 

pay” Deposits are required on ordered work. 

To those unacquainted with this establishment, 
it may be necessary to siate that but— 

7, Paice is asked, aud 
No ess taken 
under any circumstances, 
GEUKGE C. HENNING 
No. 410 Seventh street, N. W. 
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THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 
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FANCY DRINK.,* 827 

t Poor Rum, Whiskey, roof Spirits, and 
se Liquors, «| cwre, spied, aud sweetened 10 
please to) use, called *'Lonics” “* Appetizers,” “ Re- 
storers.” &¢., tuatleadth tippier on todrunkenness and 
ruin, but are # true Medicine, made from the Native 
Rootes and 
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according to directions, and well, 
g100 ‘will be given for an incurable case, providing the 

bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 

means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 


repair. 
Inflemmatesy and Chronic Rheums- 
and Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
$ilicus, A romitten aD eee one 
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Ring-Worma, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Kry- 
Soden Lich, Seurim, Ynecolorations of the t k.n, Jtumors 
and Jiseascs of tie Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literaily Cug up and carried out of tLe Fystem ma 
shorttime by the use of these Bitters. One bottle mn 
auch ¢ascs Will convince the most incredulous of their 
curet vad eran, 
DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Headache, 
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contract with te. The new Gamard | Do not decideon any Series of Sunday School Lessons, for 
that he intends introducing eoolie fal ris with. | 1874, Ull you have sees aad examined 

out any foundat . and was THE WATIONAL SERIES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS: 
vet afloat for the porp.se of awakening theani | THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 
wosities of the 5. A ge a4 of State . 

and country. ‘During bis visit he Was sere-| ,. "hs Neteost sucday deboo! aan idenes to 
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Nebraska, 





Wm Pitt Kellogg........... 1873| Fred’k A. 
Maine. 
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P ’ ata, IL. 
Senate would contain 14 members. 


Tonnessee. 
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FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. | 
Term exp’ rerm exp’s. 
Alabama. spent Miscisvippt. 
Willard Warver............ 1871; Adelbert Ames ......00cce- 1875 
George E. Spencer... 1873) Hiram BR. BR vels..---reee 1871 
Arkansas. Missouri. 
Alex. Mc onald. 1871' Charles D. Urake......-.....187 
Benjamin P. R 0........00+-1878| Cart SCHUPE, «...-0------o0e-e0+ 1875 


1870| Joseph 8. Fowier........00. 1871 


Uaunibal tazlin........... 1876) Wm. G. Brownlow...........1875 
Maryland. | Texas. 
George Vickers*........++-+ 1873/( Vacant) covccccnccce ae 
Wm. ¢. Hamilton. ......... 1870} Fer mont. 
Massachusetts Justin 8. Worri ..........0. 1873 
Henry WiISOD.....000 severe 1871| wee, F. Edimauds............1875 
Charles SumneP.....0's000 00 1875! Virginia 
: Michigan. John P. Lewis... cs 0. cere 
Jacob M. Huward........+++ 1871} John W Joboston ......... — 
Zachariab Chaudler........1875; West Virginia. 
Minnesota. \Wai'man T. Wiiley......... 187 
DantelS Nortou*.......-00« 1871! Arthur I. Hheremau.......... 187a 
Alexander Kamsey ......-- 1875) Wisconsin. 
| Timothy O. UoWe ......6602.1873 
Matt. ul. Carpenter......... 1875 


Vacancies, 4. A tuil 


The Seuaters el ct trum Georgia and Virgiuia have not been 


admitted 1o their seats, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred £. Buck. 
2—Charl.s W. Ruckley. 
3—Rw bert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charies Hayes 
56———Cux.* 


zx. 
6———sherman.* 
[The Alabama 


Arkansas. 
1—Loga: H. Root. 


2—Authony A. U. Rogers.* 


3—Thouims Bules. 
California. 

. Axtel.* 

2—Aaron A. Sargeut. 

38—James A. Johuson.* 
Jeomnecticut, 


Cc . 
1—Julius strong. 
2—stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. IL. Starkweather, 


_ 4—William 4. Barnum.* 


Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 

lorida. 
Charles M Hamilton. 


[Seven Districts. No elec- 
tion yet held for embers of 
tho XLIist Congress. 
Members of the last .ongres: 
were these: 


1—J. W Ciift. 
2—Nelson : ift * 
3—William P. Kdwards. 
4—Samuel HB. Guve, 
56—C arles H. Prince. 


be B oa 
TUinois 


At Large—Joho A Logan. 


1—Norman B Jud. 
ohn F. Farnsworth. 

3—H1.C. Burchard, 
4—Johno B. tlawley. 
6—Ebon C. Ingersel! 
6—éurtou C. Couk. 
7—Jvsse A. Muore. 
8—sh-lby M. Cuilom. 


9—Thorntou W. Meneely.* 
10—Albvert @ Barr.* 
1i—Samuel 3. Marshall.* 
12—Jobo B. Jay. 
1ls—Jobo M. Crebs.* 


Indiana. 
1—Wnm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael U. bert.* 
3—Wm. 8. H -Iman.* 
4—Geo. W. Julian. 
5—Jvhn Coburn. 


6—' auiel W. Voorhees.* 


7—Godl: ve ~. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyver. 
9—John P.:. Shanks. 


l0)—Wm. Williams. 
li—Jasper Packard. 


Towa, 
1—George ». McCrary. 
2—“illiam Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allwon, 
4—Wam. Longhridge. 
5—rancis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Paimer. 


Kans. 
1—BSidney Ciarke. 

Kentuc 
1—Lawrence s. 
ae a ee * 
my Proctor Knott.* 


5—Boyd Wiuchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones, * 


Louisiana. 
1—Louis 3t, Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sueldon. 
3—Ado phe Builey.* 
4—Mich.el Ryan.* 


members 
were elected in August, and 
consequentiy bave not bee» 
admitted.] 


The 





New Hampshire. 
1—Jacob Heda. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jaceb Benton. 

New Jersey. 
1—William Muvore. 
2—Chailes Haixbs.* 
38—Jvho J. Bird.* 
4—Joho Hill. 
5—Orest » Clevelaid.* 

New York, — 
1—Henry A Reeves.* 
2—Johu G. Shumaker.* 
3—Heury W. Slucum.* 

ohn Fox.* 

6—Jeho Morrissey.* 
6—-aniuel 5. Cox * 
7—Horvey C, Calkin,* 
8—James Bruok«.* 
9—Feruande Wood.* 
10--Clurksun N. Potter.* 
li—George W. Greene.* 
1z—Jvhou H. Ketcham. 
13—John A. Griawold.* 


Aa 


14—stephen L. Mayhem.* 


16—Adviphus I. Tauner. 
16—Orange Ferriss. 
17—Wiiliam A.  heeler. 
18—Stepheu - an ord. 
ld—harles Kuapyp, 
20—Addieou H. Lutlin. 
zl—Alex. H. Bailey 
22—Jubu vu. t harciill. 
2.—LDennis Me «a thy. 
24—Gicorge W. Cowles, 
25—William H. Keleey. 
26—Giles W. 1. vtchkiss. 
27—Uamiltun Ward. 
2—Nowh Davis, jr. 
2—Jonn Fisher. 
30—David s. Bennett, 
sl—vo ter - heidon, 
North Carolina, 
1—Clintwun L. ubb. 
2—Duvid Heatou. 
3—Oliver UL. tock ery. 
<-Retent) 
5—Is:aci G. Lash, 
6—Fraucis K. sh sber.* 
7—Plato Durham.* 


Ohio. 
1—Peter W. strader.* 
2—Jub E. -tevensen. 


| 3—Robert «). scheock. 


rimble.* 





oye McOranie.* 


laine. 

1—John Lynch. 
2—ramuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—J -bn A. Peters. 
b—Eugene tate. 

Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 


2—Stevenson archer.* “* 


3--Th mas Swann.* 


-4—Patrick Hamill * 


6—Frederick Stone,* 
Mussachusetts 


i—James Bufflogtun. 
2—O kes Ames. 
3—vinery Twitchell. 
4—samuel Houper. 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Ba ks. 


8~—George F. Hoar. 
—*m. B. Washbarn. 


tinea, L. Dawes, 


1—Fernando U. Beaman. 
2—Ww. L. *toughton. 
3—Austin Bluir. 


1—Merton 5 Wilkinson. 
2—Kugene M. Wilson.* 
Mississi; 


4—-empronius H. Boyd. 
6—amuel >. Burdett 
6—Kobert 
7—Jvel F Asper. 
§8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 
Nebraska. 


1—John Taffe, 
Nevada. 
1—Thomas Fitch, 


Republicans, including Radicals 
157; * Democrats, 71 
is contested. 


T. Van Horn. 





4—Wiltiam Lawrence. 
6—Will.am Maugen.* 
6—Jvhu A. Smita. 
7—Janes J Winans. 
8—Juun Keatty 
9—tiw. F. Dickinson.* 
10—Traman H. tHvay.* 
ll—Jvho T. Wilson. 
12—Pbil, Van Trump * 
lé—teorge W. Morgan.* 
1i—Martin Welker. 
16—Elinkim tt. Moore, 
1t—Juhe A, Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William U. Upson, 
1lv—James A. Garticld. 


Oregon, 

1—Joseph a neke 

fennsylvania, 
1—Samuel J. Kandall.* 
2—Charics O'Neil. 
3—Jvubn Moltet.* 
4—William D. Kelley. 
$6—Junn K. Keading.* 
6—Joun b. rtiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence tetz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
16—thenry L. Caky. 


1l—Waniel M. Van Auken.* 


Lé—Geurge W. Woodward.* 


1t—-Uiysses Mercar, 
l.—Jobn B. Packer. 
16—Kichard 


i6—Jobn Cessna. 
t7—Dauniel J. Morrell. 
(8—Wim. H. Arui-trong. 
lv—Gilenu: W. acofieid. 
20— alvin W. Giifidau. 
21—{Contested. 
a2—James «. Negley, 
23—Darwin Phelps. 
2A—Joveph B. Zoey 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jeuckes. 
2—Nathan FP. Dixon. 
1—(Boelgs ee 
igued.) 
2—u. «. Bowen. 
8—*olomeun D. Hoge. 
4—W. eer: 


messee. 
At Large—/oun B. Rogers. 


1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—liorace Mayaard. 
3—Villam &. stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
6—Wiiliam F. Prosser. 
6—samuel M. Arueil. 
T—Lsanc K. Hawkins. 
8—WAliam J. smith. 
Texas. 


2—Luke P. Poland. 


J. Haideman.* 


3—Worthiugton U. 8mith.” 


rginia. 


way. 
6— Wiiliam Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKeuzie. 
8&—J. K. Gibson 


At Large—J oseph Segar. 


West Virginia. 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James C. McGrew, 
38—Jvoho 8. Witcher. 


Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert B Paine. 
2—Benj. ¥. Hopkius. 
BA musa Corb 
4—Chas. A. Kidridge.* 
6—Philetus sawyer. 
6—Cad. C. Washburn. 


and Conservatives, 
One seat, Covode’s, in Pennaslvainia 
Members uot swen in from Grorgla 
Wissig-ippi, and Texas. make, with the contested seat, 17 
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NEW ERA! 








wa. i ! 

Cornelius Cole..........+-000 1873! John M. Thayer .....-0-- 1871 | A NATI 

tKugene Casserty*............1875| Thomas W. Tipton........+ 1875 ONAL JOURNAL 

corte He see thai e epee | 

8 B. Perry......corccceress 187 ‘James W. Nye......---csseeeet Me | P 
Wm A. Buckingham.......187 | Willem me oe Bide 1875 | A new journal; to be called the New Ena, 
Delaware. yew Ham ire. | ° ‘ 

Willard feminbury® Seiieoets 1871) Aaron H. Cragin 1871 | devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
b - Bayard*......... 1875 es W. Patterson........1873 | p24: : ‘ 3 
nae y at rz see verey wit litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 

Thomas W. Osburn......... Alexander G. Catreil....... . 

Abijah Gilbert...c.s-.coseoae 1878 Juba P. Stackton® ‘iste | interests of the Colored People of the United 

° ow Yo. k, . 
Homer V. M. Miller*....... 1871) Rowcoe COW KIA enn 1+73 | States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
Ua wilh cecccerecseee eves % Reuben +. Fenton 187 ss 4 

Joshua Nov. Covohna. | provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 

Richard Yates........-----++- 187) | Joseph C. Abbott............I871 City, D.C : 

Lyman frambull ....-.-.. 1873) John Pool. “lent dell isa | Uity, D. C., commencing January 18, 1870, 

ato. B 
Oitver P. Mortop.qvee-n~-187 s|Johm Sherman. soenonL8TS Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 
PTB CL... 0rereseeeee 1875 «4 . a .ecevene 876 * i 

ere Pate : ~ Grapen ment is entitled to consideration as a necessit 

“eka eeNese 1871 9, FE, WIR nn 17 | oe the ti di : y 

James teone.. pensuad 187 o| Heury | ao aoe aap e times, and is approved by prominent pub- 

Kdmund @ Ross... 1871/ Simon Cameryn....seee sve 1873 | lic men and philanthropists in ever ion 

Sanibel ©. Pomet07 monn 88 Jobu Heutt ls | the Union . te Ley e pi section of 

Chomas. McUreery* hector 1871| Henry B. A. thony .........1871 : é Pp o ese demand this 

darrett Davie®..... sees 1873, Witten EE Ue neon 1875 | paper is established. 

Louisi sna. uth Carolina. 
Joba S. Harvis....ccsc0-s-018' 1) Thos. J. Ruberison.......0. 1871; The New Era wi 
K BWYEP...ccerees LOT ill partake of a two-fold na- 


ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the Americen citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and a«lf-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessifgs to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital im portance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 


simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognitign of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every pther. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in ev i 
othe National Union. 
The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
# oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
vering the past history of the Republican party, 
and regognizing what it has done for the eolored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 


ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Govern nent, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
tied to discharge their duties to the State, toone 
another, and to God. The nation will ever ficd 
\ts surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. specially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
tree States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,623 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,781 in the Sunday schools, employing 
4,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
(he educational department of this paper will 
coatain regular contributions from the Freed- 
wen’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 


Kina a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
un this subject: 


‘For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a betier and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
tields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial 
artistic, and ——— labor, and this know!l- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctilying influence of education. Qur mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfrauchisement and edu- 
cation! ‘The spelling book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
ve and to do, we ask, for ourselves and children 





vacauncias. A full House wen'd have 245 members. 
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ua the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
r nid claim vo impartial treatment and fair 

ealing. 

‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 

of all, that trades be opened to our chil 
and that they be given the benefit of a just au 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
vud place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of houest industry be closed aguinst us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
oo the pemergmerte Fay happiness a all 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity’ 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, Oe ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the caual, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
taitbful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may Cluim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that cap 
ve demanded by the employer is ability, taith- 
ful periormances of the vontract made, and the 
employee reasonable treutment and the compen- 
sation promised, Hence, while we condemn that 
spiritwhieb in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial oppurtunity und the fruits of honeat 
\oil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring class 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in| 
"| Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Mi 
nessee, Georgia, aud Alabama ' 
vur strong and labor herdened tanade, 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes ‘ 
1s componsaion, shall all be 
just Compensation, iveu to the 
velopmeut of the industrial A. eb of 

The New Ena will be made a desirable Visitor’ 
for the family and the fireside, 
appeal to our friends everywhere te 

The subscription 
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several States in the interest of our employers.” 
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- MURDER WILL OUT. 


A GOLD DIGGER’S ADVENTURE. 








In the year 1858 I was one of a party of six 
miners ot a were engaged in digging for the 
gold, in the gully known by the euphonius title 
of Peg Leg, in her majesty’s colony of Victoria, 
a province of that third continent, Australia. 
Our ‘‘claim’’ was pretty well worked out, and 
two of our men were out each day prospecting 
for new ground; but nothing payable could we 
strike, and we were getting tired of working for 
our food only, which was about all our claim 
had given us for several weeks, though it bad 
paid well at first, and we were by no means 
*“ hard up.”’ One evening as we sat around our 
fires, smoking and talking ofour bomes, and of 
big ‘‘finds” of gold, one of the two who had been 
prospecting that day, spoke up “Come boys. 
let’s get out of this, Peg Leg's layed out 
I'm gong to make a move for Black Jack's in 
the morning. Who says go?” 

The proposition was duly discussed, and re- 
sulted in our striking our tent the next morn- 
ing, shouldering our sways, (the diggers term 
for anything aman carries on his back,) and all 
hands starting across the country to Black 
Jack's under the guidance of the mover of the 
expedition, and a compass. Ne thing oceurred 
on the tramp worth mentioning; and the 


SEC- 


ond day alter leaving Peg Leg, at about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, we sat down to have @ 
rest and a smoke. 

We were quite near the workings on Black 


Jack's, and had passed a number of ‘'prospect 
ing holes’’ within the last mile or two, but bad, 
as yet, met with no parties at work, nor seen 
any indications of men having been actually 
engaged in washing out yold. 

“This a likely looking place,” 
of our number; “let's open a hole here 
where.” 


said one 
some- 


“Oh,” answered another, ‘‘it's no use pro- 
specting to-day ; we may as well go in among 
the shops. Jack, bere, knows all the storekeep- 
ers, ‘ind perhaps some of them may lay us on 
some payable ground.” 

So it was decided to keep on for the stores, 
without stopping to prospect. Shouldering our 


swags, we again started on, expecting shortly 
to reach the tcwnship, which Jack assured us 
was not far off; but our leader suddenly stop- 
ped, looked keenly at his feet for a moment, and 
then asked, ‘‘ Do you see any pegs round here, 
boys?” ; 

No pegs (or stakes to mark the boundaries 
of a claim) could be seen ; and so we told him 

“But why do you ask that?” said another 

“Look here,’ said the first speaker, “some 
body has been prospecting here, and they've 
struck it heavy,’ (meaning that rich gold had 
been discovered)—‘‘they’ve gone for their mates 
most likely, or perhaps for an extended claim. 
Right where l'm standing is where they put 
down the hole—you can see where they threw 
out the dirt on that side. Now they never put 
that dirt back so carefully, and scattered these 
leaves and ferns over it to hide it, for nothing 
So here goes to see what they got for a pros 
pect. Peg out six men’s ground, boys; I'm 
yoing to dig at once.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he threw 
down his swag and commenced to shovel out 
the gravel from the filled-up hole. 

We pegged-out a claim, and then gathered 
about the hele, As our mate threw out the 
loose dirt, it became evident that the hole hac 
been but recently filled up, for the blades o% 
grass and tree leaves, thrown out from th 
depth of several feet below the surface, were 
as iresh and green as those still {rowing in the 
vicinity. 

“Tell you what, boys,’’ said the worker, as 
he rested on his shovel for a moment, “this 
hole was sunk this morning. Won't the chaps 
look when they find us in it! But I'd have 
thought they’d have pegged out their claim, 
anyway. But they dida’t expect anybody to 
find it.” 

**Get out o’ that hole, and take a smoke,” 
said Jack; ‘‘let me have a go at the shovel.”’ 

“ Hold on a bit,’’ was the answer; “I'll go 
down a foot or two yet, and then you can have 
achance. We shan't have to sink very deep 
here—anyway, not more’a ten or twelve feet. 
But what the deuce is that?’ 


’ 


His shovel had struck a piece of wood, and, }- 


scraping off the loose dirt, he disclosed what 
we at once knew to be the handle of a pick 
axe. 3 

‘* That's a pick-handle,” said he, replying to 
his own question. ‘‘What’s it doing here? By 
jingo, fellers, they must have got on something 
good, when they’ve buried their tools in the 
hole ; we’re in luck this time, boys.” 

As he had by this time uncovered the handle 
and one point of the pick-axe, he bad his shovel 
out of the hole, and took hold of the buried 
tool to remove it out of the way ; but it did not 
come easily. 

“It’s fast, somewhat,’ he said, taking hold 
of it with both hands, and giving a heavy jerk, 
which broughtit up. “I’ve got you,” said he 
apostrophizing the pickaxe. ‘ Here, take this 
up out of the way, some of you,” at the same 
time holding its handle up to. us who were on 
the surface. ; 

His face suddenly changed its hopeful ex- 
pression for one of perplexity and distrust, as 
he looked first at his hand and then at the pick; 
then be climbed hurriedly out of the hole. 

“ What the matter?” asked we in chorus. 

“ Something's the matter—I don’t know what 
Look here!’ at the same time extending his 
hand, on which were stains of what appeared 
to be grease and blood. ‘‘ What’s that? That's 
blood, I believe ; I got it off that pick, and the 
chisel point of it, the one that was stuck down 
in the hole,is warm. ‘There’s something wrong, 
boys—there’s something here that won’t bear 
the light. But keep your eyes lifting; I’m 
going in that hole again to see what is there.”’ 

We ‘kept our eyes lifting,’ looking suspi 
ciously through the trees and bushes, as our 
mate again descended into the hole, and recom- 
menced throwing out the dirt. In a few mo- 
ments he ceased shoveling, stood his shovel up 
in one corner of the hole, and stooping down, 
scraped away the gravel with his hands. 

* Look here, mates,’’ said he, turning up a 
white face to us; “ there’s been murder here 
and no mistake! Sce this!’ 

There was a man’s body in the hole, and our 
mate had uncovered the upper part of bis head, 
revealing a frightful wound, evidently made by 
the pickaxe, which must have been driven into 
his skull fairly up to the handle. His hair and 
the sand nearest his head were wet still wita 

“blood ; and placing his band on the borror 
which he had uncovered, our man continued: 
‘‘And he is warm yet, mates; the murderer 
was not zone long when we came here.’’ Then, 
suddenly rising, he reached up his hand, say- 
ing: ‘Give me a hand up out of this, boy»— 
I feel sick !” 

We gathered in a group and discussed the 
matter. ‘That we had discovered the corpse of 
aman, and a murdered man, we did not ques- 
tion; who he was, who had slain him, or why 
the deed had been done, we did not know, nor 
what we had best do. 

At last we decided that it was of no use for 
us to unearth the corpse, but that three of our 
number should remain at the hole, and the 
other three try to find the township of Black 
Jack’s, where we should be pretty sure to find 
at least one police officer. 

I was one of those who remained at the hole ; 
and as soon as our companions had left, we 
spread a shirt over the dead man’s head, threw 
in some dirt again to, cover the horrid object 
from sight, and then sat down to wait with 
what patience we might for the return of our 
mates. 

About the middle of the afternoon they got 
back, accompanied by a uniformed policeman, 
and a detective in plain clothes. They had 


said nothing of their errand until they had 


found the officers, who had cautioned them to 
maintain a similar discretion until they (the 
officers) were ready to accompany them on their 
return, which was in about an hour; so that 
our party, now increased tw eight in number, 
were still the only ones who knew of the dis- 
covery of the body. 

_ As s00n as they arrived, we commenced dig- 
ging up the corpse, the oflicers narrowly watch- 
ing and noting everything. As we cleared away 


the sand and gravel, it became plain that the 


man bad been struck while engaged in digging, 
for his hands still held a sbort-handled shovel. 
He had been struck on.the head with a pick by 


some one standing on the surface, and tbe dirt 
he bad thrown out had been {filled in on top of 


him again; he had dug his own grave! 
lifted him out and laid him on the grass. 

The officers looked at each other as soon as 
they saw the man’s features, and the detective 
observed to the other; “Tim Kiley, by Jove! and 
I had a drink of coffee from him at his tend this 
morving. He told me then he was going ou 


to prospect to-day, Seeif his watch and money 
are gone. 
that Jack 


e 


Wilson raffled off y 


carried it; and he 


last—Tim won it; and he j 
in a chamois leather 


carried that and his m ht ee 
bag in his shirt jacket. if it 8 gone.’ 
either money nor ‘‘bull’s-eye could be 
found; poor Tim had been murdered for his: 
little money and the old watch. — E 

Two poles aud a blanket made a rude bier to 
transport the body to the township, for which 
we were soon under way. An hoeur’s walk 
brought us to the vicinity of the “camp,” (or 
police station.) where we halted and concealed 
the body, the detective going into the town- 
ship, and leaving the other with us. As soon 
as it was dark he returned, and handing some- 
thing to the uniformed policeman, asked, “ Do 
you know that?’’ 
“Tim's old bull’s-eye! Where did it come 
from ?’’ replied the other. 

“Bought it of big Hans, Tim’s mate. Jenk- 
ins is watching him. He's been drinking all 
the afternoon ; he'll be iocked up by the time 
we getin. Butcome on hoys, if you're ready ; 
you'll get some grub wheu we get to camp, anc 
a good place to sleep:” . 7 
Our ghastly burden was soon deposited in 
the camp and a good supper and good beds were 


In defence of our country, with sword in hand, 
To figh: ‘ : 
That would blight out our liberty perthance at 


Then let us be brave men, with ballot in Mind. 





furnished us by the police, though Ihad_ but a 
poor night’s sleep myself. ; 
mate, had been locked up before we arrived by 


a leather bag he had found on Han’s person, 
which contained seventeen shillings, and was 
marked witn Riley’s initials, T. R. rudely work- 
ed with common black thread. 

‘‘We've got him, he’s safe to swing for it” 
remarked the deteciive, as he finished examin- 
ing the bag. ‘This was Tim's.” 

During the night the body was placed in an 
upright position in one corner of the room in 
which we were sleeping, and secured there by 
a cord passed under the arms and arounda 
stake driven into the ground for the purpose, 
there being no boards for a fluor ; a clean blue 
shirt was put on in place of the blood-stained 
one, which was removed ; the face was washed, 
anda hat put on the head of the corpse; a 
blanket was then hung up as a screen, and all 
was ready togive Big Hans a fearful surprise, 
in hopes to secure a confession through terror. 

At daylight the police threw out some hints to 
various parties of diggers on their way to 
work, about the arrest ofa whole party of new 
urrivals for some great crime; the news spread 
like wild fire, and a curious crowd was soon col- 
lected arcund the camp. Our party were all up 
carly, but we were kept inside by the police, 
who did not wish the miners outside to hear of 
Riley's murder ’till they had seen what effect a 
view of the corpse would have on the suspected 
murderer; but we were not long kept waiting. 

Big Hans woke from his drunken sleep, 
thirsty, and begged fora drop of whisky. One 
of the officers gave him some in a tin dipper, at 
the same time ening, “You didn’t seem to 
sleep very well, Hans. What was that you were 
talking about in your sleep? Have you and 
‘Tim Riley been having a growl ?”’ 

If Hans had not been quick in drinking the 
whisky he would have lost it, for the pinnikin 
dropped from his hand, and he trembled like a 
leaf as he gasped out, ‘‘What did I say? I 
haven’t had any growl with Tim.” 

‘«Qh, I don’t know what you said,” returned 
the officer ; “ but you talked about Tim, that’s 
all. But come, get out of this; you’re sober 
enough now to take care of yourself. Go out 
to Mr. Nicholson (the detective) and get your 
money.” 

Hans came out, pale and still trembling, and 
approached the detective, who was standing 
vear the screen. Ashe came up the officer 
suddenly demanded, sternly, “ Big Hans, where 
s your mate, Tim Riley ?” 

The guilty wretch glared at him like a ma- 
niac, but made no answer, when the officer 
suddenly dropped the blanket, and exposed to 
his sight the awful spectacle of the murdered 
man standing erect before him. 

The experiment did not have the effect ex- 
pected. Hans seemed to be more astounded 
than horror-struck, and looked at the officer 
and his murdered mate like one stupefied ; then, 
turning he walked into the inner room where 
he had been confined during the night, and fell 
down in a fit. 

The dead man was laid out on a rude pallet 
in the center of the camp, and the miners out- 
side (having first been informed of the murder, 
and that our party had been the ones to dis- 
cover, not to commit it) were admitted. 

My story is about tld. On coming to bis 
senses, Hans had confessed the whole. He said 
that he had no thought of harming Tim until 
he was down in the hole ; the unfortunate man, 
finding that his money-bag, which also contained 
his watch, incommoded him while digging, and 
handed it up to Hans to take care of; and the 
paltry sum it contaiued—‘ess than three pounds 
sterling, including the price he received for the 
watch from the detective—was the only motive 
he had for committing the crime. His yictim 
had fallen without a struggle on receiving the 
blow from the pickaxe, and Hans had filled in 
the earth around him as he fell, half supported 
vy hi- shovel and the side of the hole. 

Tim was buried that day, and the consump- 
tion of large quantities of ‘‘diggins brandy,” 
and perhaps fifty fights, marked the feelings of 
the miners toward him, and their detestation of 
tne murder, 
the next day, when he was started down to Mel- 
bourne in charge of one officer, with our party 
of six as a hired escort, sworn in as special 
constables for the occasion ; but in crossing a 
small branch of the Terra river, on a foot-log 
bridge, the murderer suddenly freed himself 
from the hold of the officer, who was steadying 
him over, and plunged into the river, thenswol 
ien to a torrent. We could do nothing to save 
him; he was drqwned, and thus escaped the 
gallows. 


— ee 
About Mad Dogs. 

About these days everybody is looking out 
for mad dogs. As any pedestrian upon the 
streets is now in daily danger of being worried 
hy (or about) these rabid canines, the follow- 
ng directions for proceeding in cases of hydro- 
phobia will be found valuable : 

If you see a dog approaching you with his 
mouth open, it is a sure sign he is mad. You 
will get out of the way at once, knocking down 
as many baby carts and apple women as possi- 
ble in your retreat. 

If the dog bas his mouth closed, it is a sure 
sign that he is afflicted with rabces. He scents 
water, aud the muscles of his mouth have spas- 
wodically closed on that account. 

If the infuriated animal pursues you. the 
best means of escape is by leaping through a 
show window. The projecting points of glass 
will discourage the dog from following. Pre- 
cautions should here be taken, lesi you be at- 
tacked by the proprietor of the shop, who is 
likely to be mad also. 

The mere bark of a mad dog does not neces- 
sarily engender hydrophobia. 

A dog usually gets mad when a tea-kettle is 
tied to his tail, especially if the tea kettle be 
loaded with a tin cup, three sleigh bells, the 
drum of a tin rattle, four jackstones, and a 
string of ignited fire crackers ; but fortunately 
the infuriated animal is usually in too much of 
a hurry, on such occasions. to stop and bite 
anybody. Though he may be ever so hungry, 
he hasn’t even time for a bite. 

When one has been bitten bya rabid dog, he 
should immediately go to work to secure the 
auimal, in order that his symptoms may be 
watched. Onno account should any violence 
be done to the dog, who is not to blame for 
being mad. (This is one of Bergh’s ordi- 
nance. ) 

A French dog may be readily rendered rabid 
for purposes of experiment by saying “ Bis- 
marck” to him, with a strong accent on the s. 
For the method with German dogs, consult the 
po manufacturer of Bologna sausage. 

f one encounters a rabid dug and must be 
bitten, the only relief is to present one’s boot 
toe, or the fleshy parts of a small boy who can 
be seized for the oceasion. [N,. B.]—Boys grow 
almost everywhere, and can be found at ali 
strc... corners. | 

Of course, a man bitten by adog, goes mad 
too; but if your friend refuses water when he 


that he is mad, 

The best, and least dangerous dogs, are those 
that we killed last summer. 

Wagging the tail is not a symptom of hydro- 
phobia, but if the animal endeavor to stand 
upright on the end of the same, it is conclusive 
evidence that he or she is not right in its mind. 

Hydrophobia is not hereditary in dogs, any 
more than Jones’ is sure to be a lucky dog be- 
cause his father was. 

As the hair of the same dog will cure the 
bite, it woulc be an excellent plan to procure a 
lock of hairtrom each dog in town. These 
when properly arranged and catalogued, can be 
carried in the pocket or in a valise, and applied 
promptly after the attack. 

Cut these directions out and paste 

our hat. On showing them to any intelligent 


og, he, seeing you prepared for him, will leave 
ou a select some ecsler victim. —Chicago 





He carried that old silver bull’s-eye 
Sanday before 


‘ost. 
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Bg Riley's | 
a cieak ue | That we are progressing with banner unfurled ; | 


the vigilant Jenkins, who handed the detective | 


Hans was carefully guarded till | J 


comes to a bar, it is by no means positive proof 


them in 


An Appeal to the Newly-Enfran- 
chised. pets 2] 


BY R. D. GRAY. 


Brave Men. 
Let us be brave men, firmly to stand 


for the right, never yield to a foe 


one blow, 
Remembering those who have fought to the end, 
And proved by their ballot to be our best friend, 
The coward may falter, or shrink from the 
strand: 


Wise Men. 

Let us be wise men—-yes, wise in our choice— 
Who should our banner of liberty hoist ; 
And let us be wise in depositing there 
The ballot the nation has trust to our care. 
Knowledge is power; with power, you know, 
The new-born babe can a city overthrow— | 
Wisdom the same common meaning construes : 
Then let us be wise men in political views. 


Great Men. 
Let us be great men, and show to the world | 





And those who battled fo: this great boon of life, 
That liberty and happiness is worthy of strife, | 
name ape 

The **Champions of Liberty,’’ o’ershadowed by | 


True Men. 


Let‘us be true men, true to the cause, 

True to our country, true to its laws, ° 
True with the ballot, true with the sword, 

In all of our dealings to swerve not a word ; 
Be true to the party that gave us new birth, 
Proclaimed a new nation, inherits the earth, 
True to the soil which our sires have trod : 
Then let us be true men—yes, true to our God. 





ABBATH READING. 


Beecher. 


Beecher says : I think we grow more humane, 
more compassionate, more considerate for others 
when they are brought into a consideration of 
suffering like that which we are in, or have 
been in. And let us not forget to bave fore- 
bearance with those who are obliged to walk 
through life in perpetual sickness, that impairs 
courage and cripples every exertion ; for it re- 
quires rare grace to endure and piously wait on 
God under such circumstances. 

This may be applied to mothers who are rear- 
ing families. It is often the case that those 
that grow up amiable, sweet, and obliging 
women, when they are brought into family re- 
lations, are, by sickness, neccessary suffering 
in child-bearing and by their household cares, 
greatly taxed and tasked in their nervous sys- 
tem sv that they become accutely sensitive and 
irritable, as well as more feebly and less hope 
ful. So great is the strain upon them that they 
even loosen self-respect in sqme cases. And 
frequently they are blamed by their parents, 
wondered at by their friends, and harshly dealt 
with by their husbands and their own children. 
And much consideration is to be accorded to 
mothers whose sharpness and {impatience is 
often in the ratio of that which they have suf- 
fered for others. 

We are to remember, too, that upon the 
woman comes the weight of sorrow in all afflic- 
tious, It is rare that a man suffers as much as 
a woman from death in the household. Upon 
her comes the patient waiting with the sick. 
She it is that hand to hand conflicts with death. 
And, at last, in the charge by which the feeble 
structure is overthrown, she is found confr.ut- 
ing the dread enemy face to face. And, after 
the struggle is over in which Death has been 
victorious, she is the greatest mourner. At the 
cross last, and at the sepulchre first were the 
women ; and by them more tears were shed, 
and more sufferings were borne, than by all the 
other deciples. And that fact is typical of 
women’s lot in the household, the world over. 
And women need, perhaps, more than any 
others, the lore of patient Christian waiting. 





Nearing the Other Shore. 


When, after the weary voyage that I first 
made across the ocean, sick and loathsome, 
| arose one morning and went upon the deck, 
holding on, crawling, thinking I was but a 
worm, I smelt in the air some strange smell 
and I said to the Captain, ‘‘What is the oder ?”’ 
“It is the land breeze from off Ireland.” I 
smelt the turf, I smelt the grass, I smelt the 
leaves, and my sickness departed from me; my 
eyes grew bright, my nausea was gone. ‘The 
thought of the nearness of the land came to me. 
And when, afar off, 1 saw the dim line of Jand, 


| joy came and gave me health, and, from that 


moment, I had neither sickness nor trouble; | 
was coming nearer to the land. 

Ob! is there not for you, old man, and for 
you, wearied mother, a land breeze bk wing off 
from Heaven, wafting to you some of its sweet- 
ness? Behold, the garden of the Lord is not 
far away ; 1 know from the air. Behold the 
joy of home. DoI not hear the children shout ? 
The air is full of music to our silent thought. 
Oh, how full of music when our journey is 
almost done, and we stand upon the bound pre- 
cint ef that blessed land! Hold on to your 
faith. Believe more firmly. Take hold by 
prayer ana by faith. Away with troubles and 
buffetting. Be happy; you are saved. In a 
few hours visions of God and all the realities 
ef the eternal world shall be yours, and you 
shall be saved with an everlasting salvations 





Shyness. 


Shyness affords one of the severest puzzles 
in the world of mind and thought I do not 
think that any body has ever mastered the 
great subject which shyness effers to a contem- 
plative man. Some observers attribute shyness 
to vanity, or to self-consciousness; others 
taking quite a different view, attribute it to 
diffidence or humility, or to an anxious desire 
to be loved. I confess that I have often baited 
between these very opposite opinions. At last 
I have come to the conclusion which has at 
least the merit, or demerit, of being entirely my 
own. I believe that shyness mainly proceeds 
from the desire of being understood. ‘Ihere is 
uothing that mankind or womankind desires so 
much as to be understood. We love those who 
understand us. To be understoed is the great- 
est delight of every human being. Our trust 
in God and love of God are based upon the 
same ground. We know that he alone under- 
stands us perfectly. And the passion for being 
understood descends into our contact with so- 
ciety. There also we desire to be supremely 
underetood. All our shyness proceeds from a 
fear that we are not understuod by those by 
whom we happen to be surrounded at the time. 
—Good Words. 


Coming Back to Christ. 


I feel, when I have sinned, an immediate re 
luctance to go. I feel as if it would do no good 
to go—-as if it were making Christ a minister of 
sin to go straight from the swine-truugb to the 
best robe—and a thousand other excuses ; but | 
am persuaded that they are ail lies direct from 
hell. John argues the opposite way . ‘If any 
man sin, we bave an advucate with the Father.” 
Jer. 3: 1, and a thousano other Scriptures are 
against it. 1 am sure there is neither peace 
nor safety from deeper sin but in going directly 
to the Lord Jesus Ubrist. ‘his is God’s way 
of peace and holiness. It is folly to the world 
and the beclouded heart, but itis the way. I 
must never think sin too small to need imme- 
diate application to the blood of Christ. It I 
put away a good cnscience concerning faith, I 
make shipwreck. I must think my sins too 
great, t00 aggravated, too presumptuous—as 
when down ou my knees, or in preacning, or by 
a dying bed, or during dangerous illuess—tu 
hinder me from fleeing to Christ. The weight 
of my sins should act like the weight of a clock, 
the heavier it is, it mukes it go the faster. 





When birds are flying over, and the. fowler 
lies in wait for them, if they fly low, at every 
discharge of the fowler’s gun sume fall, some 
are wounded, and some, swerving sideways, 

lunge into the thicket and hide themselves, 

ut you will find immediately after the first 
discharge of the gun, the flock rise and fly 
higher. And at the next discharge they rise 
again, and fly still higher. And not many times 
has the plunging shot thinned their number, 
before-they take so high a level that it is in 
vain that the fowler aims at them, because they 
are above the reach of his shot. 

When troubles come upon you, fly higher. 
And if they strike you, fly stil higher. And 
by-and-by you will rive so high in the spiritual 
life, that your affections will be set on things 
go entirely above, that these troubles shall not 
Be able to touch 





So as the shot 
to you. scene ts arte etre 





That their long weary conflict will add to their | 


fame, aa 
And let the glad tidings go over the sea: | 
Then let us be great men, progressive and free. | 


“Taurus AND “[RIFLES. 
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A business man may get alon without ad- 
vertising, and so can a wagon without greasing 
—bat it goes hard, 


To enjoy a pure feast of imagination, when 
your stomach is empty and your pocket ditto, 
sit down and read acookery book. 


A gentleman was asked to gi7e a definition 
of nonsense. “Sir,” he replied, “to bolt a’ 
door with a boiled carrot is nonsense.”’ 


An English wag says we ought never to be 
frightened at the arrival of a ghost, because it 
is quite immaterial ! 


If, as some logicians assert, there is no to- 


morrow, we want to know bow there can be a) 
} yesterday. 


A colony of free lovers is going to start a 
Kalamazoological Garden of Eden outin Mieb- 
igan, 


Our city congregations—in the churches are 
rather thin just now. The same may be said 
of not a few of the members thereof. 


Mr. Blinks, whose wife presented him with a 


| pairof boys this week, speaks of himself as 


having been‘son struck. 


Cincinnati wants tu know if fashionable ladies 
hire their ball dresses. It has been remarked 
that they are becoming higher. 


A gentleman who desired a emall watering 
place for the hot months has been cffered the 
carts. 


An unseasonable lady of ‘“histrionic ability” 


| is reading “The Beautiful Snow’’ at the de- 


fenseless people of Indianapolis. 


The helmets worn by the London police are 
said to be “on the pattern of that worn by the 
late Alexander the Great.” 


How to enjoy a nice embracing day at the 


| seaside—Get on board a pleasure boat and let 


her hug the shore. 


Elder Smith one of the Mormon prophets, 
has buried so many Wives that he deserves to 
be called Elder-bury Smith. 


The man who had a ley crushed under the 
weight of a conviction, it is pledsant to learn 
will not have to submit to an amputation. 


A widower was recently rejected by a dam- 
sel who didn’t want affection that had been 
“warmed over.”’ 


Scriptural injunctions are sometimes pre- 
verted when carried into practice ; and in noth- 
ing more than when strangers are taken in. 


A couple was recently married in Troy. The 
groom paid the minister two dollrrs for his 
services, and then walked off with the latter’s 
silk hat. 


A Georgian editor has had his pistol stolen. 
He advertises to give the thief the contents, 
and no questions asked, if he will return it. 


New York saloonists, arrested for keeping 
open Sunday, now claim to open “just to feed 
the canaries.” These caflaries are five feet odd 
inches high and mostly take whisky. 


A Mississippi negro worked on shares, but 
got “ nuffin,’ “ because.” said he, “I worked 
for de seventh, and we only made de fifth ; crop 
short.” 


‘Mss Phelps, in her latest book, “Hedged 
In,” robes her spotless female character in a 
white, and her sintul oue in a black, nightgown. 


’ 


*“Lenny.’’ said his maiden aunt, “you should 
eat the barley that is in your soup, or you'll 
never get a man.” Lenny, Jovking up, inno- 
cently inquired: ‘‘Is that what you eat it for, 
aunt?” 


Philanthropist—* Young man, are you not 
aware that tobacco is a slow poison ?’’ Young 
man, (puffing at his cigar,) ‘ Yes, sir, the slow- 
est poison ever known.” 


Some ingenious biped has a machine to make 
aman rise early in the morning. A young 
Benedict says a six months old baby can beat 
it to death. 


The New Orleans Times asserts that the news 
of Dickens’ death “dropped like a great stone 
in the well of a world’s heart, and splashed the 
water into its eyes.’’ 


A gentleman in Indiana says, in a note ac- 
companying a letter for publication in the Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal: “ I sometimes miss- 
spell a word, and it’s possible I have spelt sica- 
fant rong.” 


A small Indiana town has but one school- 
house and eight base-ball clubs. There is a 
certain fitness, therefore, in describing a man 
who dies in that town as ‘‘out on the home 
run.” 


At a spiritual circle the other evening a gen- 
tleman requested the medium to ask what 
amusement was the most popular in the spirit- 
ual world. The reply was, “ Reading our own 
obituary notices.” 


- A wealthy bishop congratulated a poor priest 
on the good air which he breathed in his par- 
ish, to which the latter replied: ‘ Yes, my 
lord, the air would be good enough, if I could 
live upon it.”’ 


Mr. Shafer, of Prairie Ronde, says he got 
up a scare-crow last year, which not only drove 
all the crows out of his township, but so af- 
fected one very old crow that he came back and 
threw up all the corn he had eaten that morn- 
ing. 

A couple of fellows who were pretty thor- 
oughly soaked with whisky got into the gutter. 
Aiter floundering about for a few minutes,‘one 
of them said, ‘‘Jim, let us go to another house 
—this hotel leaks.” 


An Irish woman, 73 years ofage, and unable 
to read or write, whose property was ascertain- 
ed to be worth $105,000, was found by a cen- 
sus taker living in the third story of a large 
ae house in the Eighteenth Ward, New 

ork, 


There is a gentleman in this city who prides 
himself on being quick at figures. e can 
— a hundred dollars to ten in a very few 

ours. 


A contemporary says the effect of warm 
weather on the feline vocal organ is most won- 
derful. Itadds a fullness, strength and endur- 
ance which nothing else (unless it be a bootjack 
or a brickbat) appears to be capable of confer- 
ring. 


Anna Dickinson received a letter recently 
expressing the sorrow experienced by the 
writer on learning of the sudden death of “‘her 
brother Charles, who wrote so many nice 
stories,” 


Johnny Steele, the played cut “oil prince,’ 
is said to have received a letter requesting his 
instructions concerning $20,000 which he de- 
posited in a New York bank daring the high 
day of his prosperity and had utterly forgoiten. 


The Eimira Advertiser tells about three 
darivg youths who set out from that village the 
other day for Baltimore, by water, in a skiff. 
They wok aloug three baskets of champagne, 
a keg of lager beer, demijohns, blankets, ropes, 
aud one loaf of bread. 


These Chinese are funny. Ah sing is not a 
choir leader, as might be ferred; but be has a 
dog named Kid. Que of the superintendents 
of the Uelestial shoemakers in North Adams is 
Ea-Ting. Why don’t he take Lo-Fing and 
Siee-Ping for partners, and start a hotel ? 


There is a woman in Indiana who don’t do 
things by halves, but by fourths. On the ‘*4th’’ 
she was married to her fuurth husband, at four 
o’clock, in the Fourth Street Church, bad four 
bridesmaids, left four hours later, and will do 
@ four weeks’ bridal trip, and so forth. 


When a New York State man was worth three 
hundred thousaud dollars, and then wanted to 
marry a widow, his friends became alarmed, 


the gentleman is insane. 


_ The Boston Advertiser presents the follow- 
ing sententious arrangement of a few surnames 
from the new directory: “Ott Nott Smith To- 
bey Very Smart?” ‘Otis True.’’ Agin. “Marr, 
Henry Keepskissen Jane.” ‘March Down 
Stairs, Young Man.”’ 
Ewer Work? Walker Way, Low Kritta.” 


_ A photograph room isn’t a good place to sulk 
in. A short time since, @ boy employed as as- 
sistant, at Erie, gut bis dander up because he 
couldn’t have a holiday, and leaned aguinst the 
doorpost, in.a brown siudy. The r 
is a quiet joker, and instead of beratuug the 
boy, he slyly adjusted the lens, took a n 

tive, and the next day presen 
a copy of the most lite-like illustration of sulki- 
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confinement for hens during the summer, instead 


| possible give them free range of the other fields 


position of driver on one of our sprinkling | 


rworm is at work. Take a penknife, or a wire, 


and seven educated physicians now state that 


“How Hussey, Isitt 


the yooth ona 


THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 








The Hens in Summer. 
The editor of the Maine Farmer recommends 


of having a free range. We think he is entirely 
wrong. Mr. Leland’s experience is that every 
100 fowls must have a free range of an acre, 
and must not be confined in the least. Perhaps 
the breed may cause the difference in treatment. 
The White Leghorns are recommended by one, 
while the Brahmas are just as strongly favored 
by the other at special times, Say for a few 
days during harvesting grain crops in the vi- 
cinity of the barn and dwelling, it may be de- 
sirable to restrain them, while it is always good 
policy to prohibit them the constant range of 
the gardey. An occasional admittance will help 
clear off an immense number ef worms, flies, 
and plant parasites. We would as often as 


or the farm. 

‘‘Hens pay. We believe it because we have 
proved it. But they need care and good feed 
as much as anything else the farmer keeps. 

The man who plants out an orchard, lets the 
land grow up to grass and weeds, gives it the 
run ot his cattle, and does nothing to make the 
trees grow and produce, might be expected to 
say that ‘orcharding don’t pay.’ - And the far- 
mer who expects to make hens pay by not feed- 
ing them, by letting them have free use of his 
own and his neighbar’s garden, and by not pro 

viding for their wants, will tell about the same 
story. 

“We are satisfied, however, that hens, like 
cows and apple trees, will ‘pay’ if a reasonable 
amount of attention is bestowed upon them. 
But they must be confined in summer. True, 
upon a large farm, they can be fenced out of 
the garden, and given the range of the estate. 
About barns, yards, and grass-fields they do 
no harm. But we have seen grain crops, when 
sown near farm buildings, so badly injured by 
the hens that the amount of damage was greater 
than all their profits for the season. It is safer, 
upon the whole, to have a place for them, even 
on the farm; in villages and thickly-settled 
communities it is the only way to escape a 
neighborhood rebellion. 

* Build a hen-house, or provide a special 
apartment for their use in the barn or some of 
the outbuildings. They are a nuisance when 
kept confined anywhere but in their own quar- 
ters. If the former, build it for the hens, not 
for yourself. Let it be well lighted, the win- 
dows being upon the southern, not the northern 
side. The former admits the warm sun of win- 
ter, which is better for hens than food. In 
winter it is not so much the light the hens need 
as the direct rays of the sun. Our hens have 
laid all winter. There have been but a few 
days we have not had an egg to each hen per 
day. From sunrise to ten o’clock a.m. the have 
had the sunshine upon them, when there has 
been any. 

‘In summer hens need a frequent change, of 
food, and to have their quarters cleaned out at 
least once a week. Adjoining the hen house 
should bea yard which they cannot fly over. 
The size of this yard can be regulated accord- 
ing to the space there is to build it, the num 
ber of hens kept, and the fancy of the owner. 
But however large or small it may be, it will 
soon get trodden over and filthy. 

‘To provide for that change necessary for 
the health of the hens, make a small movable 
coop, about two feet high, four feet wide, and 
as long ascan be conviently handled. Connect 
this with the main yard, and let the hens run 
into it. Move it intoa new place once a week, 
that they may have a clean run a fresh taste of 
grass, and a new place to burrowin. Give in 
addition to good food, ae pure water. 

“Lastly, (we mention it last only because we 
wish it remembered as of more importance than 
anything else,) geta good breed of hens. The 
White Leghorns are our favorites.’’ 


Hints for the Season: 


Now is an excellent time to search fruit trees 
for worms, which may be harboring in the 
ground near the tree or even burrowing in the 
bark. Examine all peach trees at the crown 
of the roots for the grub that burrows under 
the bark and kills the tree, if not removed. 
The presence of gum will indicate that the 


and follow the channel which the grub makes 
under the bark until it is found and killed. 
Plaster the wound thus made in the bark with 
a mixture composed of two parts of soft soap, 
one part of flour of sulphur, and one part of 
salt. Scatter some wood-ashes about the stem 
and then return the soil. 


Turnips.—All the preparation for seeding 
down to turnips shoal be made by the middle 
of July. The better practice is to sow during 
the last week in July, as early sowing gives an 
opportunity for reseeding, which is lost if the 
sowing is left until the first week in August. 

PREPARATION OF THE Soit.—If the ground is 
not in sward, it should have, at least, two plough- 
ings. Sward land should be ploughed earlier, 
so as to allow time for the roots and grasses to 
become partially decomposed before seeding. 
The soil should be first harrowed with the fur- 
rows, and next across them, until the land is 
in the finest possible condition. In ploughing, 
if the subsoil is good, send the plough to the 
beam. When the harrowing is done, either lay 
the land off in drills two feet and a half apart, 
and manure in the drills with well-rotted man- 
ure, as for potatoes; or, if the seed be broad- 
casted, manure before the last hrrrowing with 
short manure and work it well in. There is, 
however, nothing better for producing a good 
crop than 250 pounds of superphosphate to the 
acre, mixed with ten bushels of wood-ashes and 
one bushel of salt. ; 

Quantity or Seep PER AcreE.—One pound of 
turnip seed to the acre will be ample when 
broadcasted. A smaller quantity will be suffi- 
cient when drilled. 

History oF tHe Mercer Porato.—In the 
ear 1802, Mr. John Kilkey, of Mercer county, 
ennsylvania, living near Neshanock creek, 

planted a quantity of blue, red, white, and 
other potatoes, from the product of which he 
selected the above named variety, which at first 
were called Neshanocks, after the creek near 
which he lived. They were soon after vrought 
into notice by the name of Mercer, and culti- 
vated near Philadelphia, from thence spread 
over the whole country, and for a long time 
were more geuerally cultivated than any other 
variety. Of late years it has been rather on 
the decline, and other new varieties have been 
introduced, none of which have attained the 
the celebrity of the Mercer, which has almost 
universally been planted for half a century, 
owing to its yer edible qualities and pro- 
ductiveness, It may bea long time before any 
oue variety of this esculent to man will attain 
the prominence of the noble Mercer, which, 
although having had its day, is still the favorite 
with a large number of people. 

Leached Wood Ashes—An English farmer 
gives the following, in regard to the value of 
soap ashes: “My opinion of soapers’ ashes is 
contined to the application of it as a topdressin 
on pasture land. About twelve years ago 
agreed with a soap boiler for 1,500 tons of soap- 
ers’ ashes. I used to apply about twenty wagon 
loads per acre, and a single bushing would let 
the wholein. Iwas tauphed at and abused for 
my folly, the wise ones alleging that my land 
would be burnt up for years. I applied my 
soapers’ ashes every day in the year, reekin 
from the vat without any mixture whatever, f 
tried six acres mixed up with earth, but I found 
it only doing things by halves. My land never 
burned, but from the time of the application 
becamea dark green color, bordering upon 
black, and has given me more, but never less, 
than two tons per acre since. 


ao 


The Portland Argus says that a gentleman 
of Boston, who had taken his seat in the Bos- 
ton and Maine train for Portland, a few days 
since, was suddenly and unaccountably im- 
pressed that something would happen to the 
train he was on board of. So strong did this 
feeling take bold of him that he left the cars 
ant huntoned ¥ the Eastern de a yor es 

in there, w came 8. Qo 
did the other train 


Locke says the faster ; pts writes the slow- 
er others read what he has written. _ Napoleon 
could write fourteen payes in a minute; unfor- 














toms, which indicate Disordered Liver or 
Stomach, 


Pit of the Stomach, i I 
Hurried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating 
when in a Lying 


Pain in the Head, Deficiency 


To Sufferers from Liver Complaint, 


To those Having no Appetite, 
To those with Broken Down Constitutions, 


To Nervous People, . 

To Children Wasting Away. 

To any with Debilitated Digestive Organs, 
Or suffering with any of the following Symp- 


such as Con- 
stipation, Inward 
Piles, Fullness or 
Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fall- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
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_ CONSTITUTION 
_ OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 
. ARTICLE I. 
ult uefa eon sae cabs 
the United States. 
ARTICLE II. 


Sec. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such or, a Se or hereafter ees for 
their object the and adeancement of the-gondi- 


large in the National Labor Union, provided that represen- 
tative~ derive their election direct from the organization they 
claim to represent. 

ARTICLE Iil. 


Sxc.1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall be 
elected annually on the third day of the session, and shall 


» hold their office until their successors are duly elected. 


They 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
of nine members. 

Sec 2. The above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 


of Labor. 

Sz0.3. There shall be one Vice President for each State, 
Territory, and the District oi Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union If neither elect a Vico President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appuint at their 
reguiar annual meeting. 

Bsc 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in tho city of 
Washington, D.C. 

=f APTICLE IV. 





Swimming of the Head, 


— 
Dimness of Vision, 
—s Fever and Dull 
of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&e., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of 
Evil, an Great 
Depression of 
Spirits. 


HOOFLAND'S 


GERMAV BITTERS, 
A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. Itis composed of 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal 

lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 
in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
principles extracted in that country by a scien- 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have 
any but a beneficial effect. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC, 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
when some: alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay’a little more and have a good .arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients; and they who ex- 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


OR 
HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN TONIC 


WITH . 


HOOFLAND’S 


PODOPHYLLIY PILL, 
Will cure you. 


Dots or webs before the Sight, 


They are the greatest 


BLOOD PURIFIERS 


Known to the Medical world, and will eradi- 

cate diseases arising from impure blood, Debil- 

ity of the Digestive Organs, or Diseased Liver, 

~ a shorter time than any other known reme- 
ies. 





Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Are the oldest remedies now before the public, 
for the cure of Dyspepsia, Debility, Liver Com- 
plaint, &c. 


Remember that id 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC 


Is composed of the ingredients of the Bitters, 
combined with pure Santa Cruz Rum, flavoring 
Extracts, &c., and is one of the most agreeable 
preparations ever offered to the public. 


Remember, 


disease of the Digestive Organs than all others 
combined. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Have been certified to by 
the most dignified positions, both publicly an 
socially. 

: Remember that 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
and 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC, 


Will renew your strength, give you a good appe- 
tite, and enable your stomach to digest 


properly. 
Remember that 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
and 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC, 


Will cure every case of MARASMUS, or Wast- 
ing Away of the Body. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Are the medicines yourequire to purify the blood, 
excite the torpid Liver to healthy action, 
and to enable you to pass safely heough 
any hardships or exposure. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S 


Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. 


The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable 
Cathartic known. 


—_——- 


Pills to 


Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. 


olic 


tions, with 


that minera 


tion in every case. They N ‘AIL. 


Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German 


up the system. The Bitters or 
the Blood, strengthens the Nerves, 


disease cen retain its hold, or ever assai 


an 
Druggist 
may shy is just as 
rok ok it. 
Store, No. 681 Arch 


CHAS, M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
_ Formerly C. M, JACKSON & CO. 





tunately, however, consisted of 
ot 6 splat, Saeed, ines to ; 
by the &xplecton e's bast : ean — 


That these remedies have cured more cases of 


se gee occupying 


PODOPHYLLIN, 


It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
roduce the desired effect: two of them 
act quickly and powerfully, cleansing the Hee, 
he 
pied al ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- 
xtract of Mandrake, which is by many 

times more powerful, acting and searching than 
the Mandrake itself. [ts peculiar action is upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
h all the power of Mercury, yet free 

from the ce results attached to the use of 


For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills will give entire satistac- 
: EVER F 
In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
‘onic 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
Tonic purifies 


Liver, and gives strength aa 
’ gives strength, energy, and vigor. 

Keep your Bowels active ’ the Pi 8s, and 
tone up the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no 


: ‘ou. 
Recollect ihat it is DR. HOOFLAND'S GER- 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
d highly recommended, and do not allow the 
to induce you to take anything else that 
he makes a 
ies will be sent 


Remedi 
to any locality, upon application to 
Medi 
pal , at 7G Berman ee 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor,” and pre- 
serve order and enforce the laws. He shall sign all quhere 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
ments emanating from his office, and perform anch other 
duties as muy be required of him-by the Bureau of labor, 


| and the interest of the various organizations in the several 
; States demand. 


8ec.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of his office. 


ARTICLE V. 


Sxc.1, The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
| Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of ihe 
finances at each meeting of the Bareau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


may require. 
ARTICLE VII. 


Ssc.1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the int-rest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies ip said Bu- 
jreau. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform thewarious organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes. 

Src. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the wational r Union. 

Src. 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Cnion the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United #tates, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

Szc. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
and its transfer from one State to another. 
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Sac.u, Ald cvtmimauications in r to busi per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. 0. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Sec. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to appl for a charter, which shal! be granted en the 
re “24” hell be he duty of each 
co, 2. It the duty of each organizatio prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said o' ization, 
with sueh other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 

ational Labor Union, 





month the mee of the N 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 

ARTICLE IX. F 
Src.1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
« tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganiratien thal be poll 0 Se sean of the creden- 
tiais of the delegate; and no delegate shall be aliowed 
oe part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax 


ARTICLE X. 


Sxc. 1. The meeting of the Nati.nal Labor Union 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Src. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions 
yd called by the President, upon the request of the Bu 
Tr. 


ARTICLE X1.—Onper or Business. 
1. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
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2. Rot! of members, 

3. Reading of minutes. 

4 Report of Bureau of Labor. 

5. Report of standing and special committeef. 
6. Report of loca? organizations. 

7. Unfinished business. 


8. New business. 
' 9, Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XIl. 
8x0. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of Nationa! Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present. 





Prospectus ef the National Labes Union and 
a of Labor of the U ad States of 
merica. 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the workin 
best improve his condition? This question is not on! boing 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civil 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
yon with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must Ia- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 

It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
that is, every man should try and receive an for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of thuse on whom he is 
now dependent for a living. . At least it Shoald be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen CoC: possess these blessings by being 
industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our 
habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy means to better your 
condition in the United States. . 

We look with painful emotions upon the present 
of colored labor in the several States. Disorganizeod, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many totally indifferent to its 
own welfare. After a careful survey and consideration of 
this yital question, in which we have consuited the wisdom 
and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
reformers of pur times— 

We advise you, lst, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect ii pepe pest ew yy! «Pg ma 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
“to invest your labor to better advan You léarn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to 
that capital, and make that capital respect yourlabor. You 
learn how and where to create empieyment, to give 
selves work when you are deburred by 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
how to provide for them. 

In a word, without organization, you stand in 
being exterminated. You cannot expect to be 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employment, you will torce 
opposite combinations to recognize ‘to work 
without restriction bepause of our , and oper the way 
for your children to learn trades and move forward in 
pe reseed of allthe rights of American citizenship. 
shall you organize? We answer call a general meeting of the 
workingmen in every city and town, and after discussing 
the importance of organization, appoint a commitvee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor —— to prepare 
a plan for organization. When they have reported a pian, 
then appoint your committee on constitution and t 


a 


He 


organization. When they report, proceed to 
form yourselves into an association, send a y of your 
constitution and list of officers to the » and 


get your charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate asociations, As cach man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. asa constitution 
fer the government of a ters’ 
suitfor the government of a rere’ 


es it is im- 
portant that you organize each /ranch separately. ve men 


of any one brauch organized, can accomplish more in ¢he 
interest of that particular branch, than associated 
with five hundred men of several branches. od 5 


zations have an — disasterous to the labor 
movement, except egated . The above organi- 
zations referred tu, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and wages. 

We would cail your attention to, and 2nd int yen 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions, C) 
these are the most beneficial associations of modern times, 
them a success. They seem to bea necessity at this time 
in order to furnish employment to colored menin many 
States in the Union. e could not furnish a general plan ot 

. particular association must be govern- 
ed by special rules. Wecav only advise you how to organ- 
ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose 
ize. Wecan but say the genera! principle is, for 
| to take a given amount of stock, and pay that in 
monthly installments until they have enough to 
business with, so that, by a comflination of their 
labor,they will form a capital and business 
them an independent living. In organizations 
no restrictions sheuld be placed upon parties in 
cause of their ether relations. Let any man wh 
an interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize 
Associations. These can easily be establis' 
tion with your “Trades and Labor Unio 
tendency to stren and te 
sek gra that all men can, by 
la’ building association, buy a 
tas cnevttngooved plows of exapaasinan: 
the most Ql 

> In — to effect be —_ 
colored workingmen 
enlighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, 
and battle with prsjudices manifested because of 
culiar position, the Nationel 
the Naw Era, a weekly 
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